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Sermons for the Month of June 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE PETITIONS IN THE LITANY OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


VIII. Heart or Jesus, ABODE oF JUSTICE AND Love, HAvE 
Mercy Upon Us 


(THE CHARITY OF THE SACRED HEART) 


We have seen that the Heart of Jesus is full of unspeakable love 
of God, His heavenly Father, and therefore It must be full also of 
love for men. He who loves God must needs love also man, who is 
God’s creature. Hence in Holy Scripture the commandment re- 
quiring us to love our neighbor is closely connected with that re- 
quiring us to love God, and St. Gregory the Great says: “The 
commandment of love is twofold: love of God and love of our 
neighbor. Love of God begets love of our neighbor, and love of 
our neighbor maintains our love of God” (Moral. 7). 

We might have spoken of our Lord’s love of man last time, 
when we were considering the petition of the Litany in which we 
address the Sacred Heart as a glowing furnace of love, and espe- 
cially of love for God. But the next petition gives us a still better 
opportunity of speaking of the love of the Sacred Heart for men. 
“Heart of Jesus, abode of justice and love, have mercy upon us.” 
We describe the Sacred Heart as a receptacle, a place in which all 
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our Lord’s virtues are contained, and in this case we concentrate 
our attention particularly upon justice, which gives to each his due, 
and love, which goes beyond justice, and gives of its own wealth 
what is not strictly due. 

Let us therefore consider the charity of the Sacred Heart, the 
charity so closely allied with justice as to be mentioned with it in 
this petition. We will not concern ourselves now with justice, for 
we may regard the Sacred Heart as the Heart of our best Friend 
and Brother, before we fear It as that of our stern Judge. 

The Sacred Heart, then, is filled with charity, with love of men, 
not only of friends, who love It in return, but also of enemies, 
who hate and persecute It. It is filled with love, not only for Its 
contemporaries and fellow-countrymen whom Jesus met in every- 
day life, but with love for all men, whether they lived before or 
after Him. His love is infinite in capacity and infinite also in 
degree. He loved men, not only to the point of giving up earthly 
possessions, but to that of sacrificing Himself and shedding His 
lifeblood for them. Every beat and every sensation of His Heart 
manifests His love, and it could not be otherwise, for He is no 
mere man, no earthly king using his wealth and power to display 
his love. Jesus, the Incarnate Son of God, loves us, although we 
do not deserve it and requite his love with the basest ingratitude. 
How great must this love be, that resembles the love of God for 
men, and, as far as it is possible in a creature, reproduces it most 
perfectly. The Heart of Jesus is a created, human heart, but 
nevertheless it is the Heart of the Son of God. His Incarnation 
was the greatest proof of God’s love, for, as St. John says: “God 
so loved the world as to give His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him may not perish, but may have life ever- 
lasting” (John iii, 16), and Jesus called forth the love of men 
for God, since, as Son of God, He entered into the closest possible 
union with men and always manifested the love of His Heart in 
the most touching way. He assumed our nature, and became our 
Brother and Mediator with His heavenly Father. When the in- 
spired prophet exclaimed: “A Child is born to us, and a Son is 
given to us” (Is. ix, 6), he was announcing the intimate relation 
in which the promised Son of Man should stand to all the other 
descendants of Adam. The same prophet describes His gentle, 
loving ministry in the following words.: “Behold my servant, I 
will uphold him; my elect, my soul delighteth in him. I have given 
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my spirit upon him; he shall bring forth judgment to the gentiles. 
He shall not cry, nor have respect to person, neither shall his voice 
be heard abroad. The bruised reed he shall not break, and the 
smoking flax he shall not quench; he shall bring forth judgment 
unto truth. He shall not be sad nor troublesome, till he set judg- 
ment in the earth, and the islands shall wait for his law” (Is. xlii, 
I-4). 

The prophet was ordered to say to the faint-hearted: “Take 
courage and fear not; behold, your God will bring the revenge of 
recompense; God himself will come and will save you. Then shall 
the eyes of the blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be 
unstopped ; then shall the lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue 
of the dumb shall be free” (Is. xxxv, 4-6). 

But why should I quote all the passages in which the prophets 
refer to the tender, all-embracing love of the Sacred Heart? In 
the New Testament we find page after page and verse after verse 
in which our Lord’s activity is mentioned as a manifestation of 
His love. Think how He never wearied of going to and fro in all 
parts of Palestine, making known His Gospel of love, His Divine 
doctrine, and confirming its truth by miracles. Remember how 
He healed the sick, consoled the sorrowful and raised the dead; 
how, in short, He “went about doing good” (Acts x, 38). 

In order to continue to show His love after death, He instituted 
the most holy Sacrament of the Altar, His most precious legacy, 
as St. John, the beloved disciple, indicates with the words: “Hav- 
ing loved His own who were in the world, He loved them unto 
the end” (John xiii, 1). 

How many proofs did our Lord give of His love for us! His 
Passion and death, the long road from the Mount of Olives to 
Calvary, the betrayal by Judas and His arrest, His trial before 
Annas and Caiphas, St. Peter’s denial, His scourging and Pilate’s 
unjust sentence, His painful bearing of the Cross along the blood- 
stained path leading to Calvary. His death on the Cross after 
three hours of agony, and the piercing of His Heart after His 
death, both bear witness to His love. The wound inflicted by the 
lance represents the wounds that we inflict upon His loving Heart. 
He spoke of His love, comparing it with His heavenly Father’s 
love for Himself, saying: “As the Father hath loved me, I also 
have loved you.” .. . “Greater love than this no man hath, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends” (John xv, 9, 13). This 
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great love is the love of our Lord’s most generous Heart, that 
gave up everything for the sake of His friends. 

This love of the Sacred Heart for us should teach us how we 
ought to love our neighbors. How can we consider it without 
being spurred on to copy His love in our words and works, our 
thoughts and actions? To do this was His chief object, second 
only to His desire to promote His Father’s honor. “I am come,” 
He said, “‘to cast fire on the earth, and what will I but that it be 
kindled?” (Luke xii, 49). In His farewell address to His dis- 
ciples He spoke of loving our neighbor: “A new commandment 
I give unto you, that you love one another; as I have loved you, 
that you also love one another” (John xiii, 34). It was a new 
commandment in the sense that it was peculiar to His disciples, 
and that they must observe it, if they wished to prove themselves 
such. “By this shall all men know that you are my disciples, if 
you have love one for another” (v. 35). Our Lord calls the com- 
mandment of love true Christian charity His own commandment, 
because it is an evidence of His spirit, which should inspire every 
Christian. “This is My commandment, that you love one another, 
as I have loved you” (John xv, 12), and He adds: “You are My 
friends if you do the things that I command you” (v. 14). 

If then the founder of our holy religion taught and acted thus, 
His example and doctrines could not but sink deep into the minds 
of His disciples and followers, and the fire of Divine love burning 
in His Sacred Heart, was kindled also in their hearts and fanned 
to glowing heat. We are told that St. John, when very old and 
too feeble to give long instructions, constantly repeated the words: 
“My little children, love one another.” Some one asked him why 
he said this so often, and he replied: “Because it is enough, if you 
do this one thing” (Hier. in Ep. ad Gal. vi, 10). St. John was 
our Lord’s favorite disciple, who was allowed to lean on His 
breast at the Last Supper, and he did his utmost to impress upon 
others the necessity of loving their neighbors. In this first Epistle 
he writes: “He that loveth his brother abideth in the light, and 
there is no scandal in him” (ii, 10). 

St. Paul, too, who could say of himself: “I wished myself to 
be an anathema from Christ for my brethren, who are my kinsmen 
according to the flesh” (Rom. ix, 3), described to the Christians 
at Corinth what characteristics true charity ought to possess. He 
says: “Charity is patient, is kind; charity envieth not, dealeth not 
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perversely, is not puffed up; is not ambitious, seeketh not her own, 
is not provoked to anger, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth with the truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things. Charity never faileth. . . .” 
(I. Cor. xiii, 4-8). To the Romans he writes: “Owe no man any- 
thing but to love one another; for he that loveth his neighbor hath 
fulfilled the law” (xiii, 8). St. John Chrysostom explains these 
words as follows: “The Apostle speaks of lové as something 
owing, not in the sense in which a tax or tribute is owed, but as 
a debt that can never be fully discharged. He does not wish us 
to pay it, or rather he wishes us to keep on paying it continually, 
without ever completely discharging it, so that we always remain 
indebted. It is a debt that we must always be paying, without 
ever making payment in full” (23rd Hom. iii, on the Ep. to the 
Romans). 

How glorious the harvest was, which sprang up from the seed 
sown by the Apostles, appears from their writings and from those 
of the disciples, the Fathers of the Church and the authors of the 
first few centuries. 

The Acts of the Apostles contains an account of the Christian 
community at Jerusalem, and we can see how well they practiced 
charity: “Neither was there any one needy among them. For as 
many as were owners of lands or houses sold them, and brought 
the price of the things they sold, and laid it down before the feet 
of the Apostles. And distribution was made to every one accord- 
ing as he had need” (Acts iv, 34, 35). When the number of 
Christians increased so much that the Apostles were unable to 
devote time enough to looking after the poor, they appointed seven 
men of good reputation, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, to 
attend to these works of charity. 

St. Paul ordered alms to be collected in the churches that he 
founded, and sent to the poor Christians in Jerusalem; especially 
on Sunday each man was required to set apart some amount of 
money for this purpose (I. Cor. xvi, 1-3). What I have said is 
enough to prove that charity towards others was practiced in the 
Church from the very beginning by those who had known the 
love of our Lord’s Heart. About the middle of the second century 
St. Justin Martyr in writing to the heathen said: “We who loved 
riches and possessions exceedingly, now, being Christians, give our 
property to be held in common, and share it with the needy; we 
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who hated and slew one another, and in obedience to ancient cus- 
toms would not share a hearth with those who did not belong to 
our race, now, after Christ’s coming, live and eat with them, and 
pray for our enemies, seeking to win over all who hate us unjustly, 
and trying to induce them, too, to live according to Christ’s ex- 
cellent teaching, so that they may then hope to share with us the 
good things that we receive from God, the Lord of all” (Apol. I, 
c, 14). The heathen were astonished at the love felt by Christians 
for others and, being too selfish to understand it, they criticised 
it adversely. About the year 200 A. D. Tertullian wrote: “The 
practice of charity has brought down blame upon us from certain 
people. ‘See,’ they say, ‘how they love one another and how one 
is ready to die for another!’” (Apologeticum c, 39). 

If we Christians of the present day were really penetrated with 
the knowledge of the love of the Sacred Heart, and assisted our 
fellow-creatures in their bodily and spiritual necessities with works 
of charity, men would exclaim to-day: ‘See, how they love one 
another!” It is true that true charity has always been practiced 
in the Catholic Church, which has always possessed saints, men 
and women, who were heroes of charity. Wherever there are 
Catholics we find guilds and confraternities designed to promote 
good works. You should do your best to practice this virtue that 
characterizes Christianity, primarily in your own families, but also, 
if you are in a position to do so, amongst others. Need I remind 
you that Christ, when He comes to judge the world, will sentence 
each of us according to the degree of charity to which we have 
attained? (Matth. xxv, 31-46). If we fall short in that love 
which fills the Sacred Heart, let the thought of our Judge’s justice 
spur us on to seek more graces from His Divine Heart, the abode 
of justice and love. May we each of us strive to fulfil our Lord’s 
desire that we should be all one (John xvii, 11), one with each 
other and one with His most Sacred Heart, blessed forever more. 


Amen. 











SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK REUTER 
FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Works oF MErcy 


Of all the fruits of the Holy Ghost, my dear children, none has 
been more esteemed by the saints of God than the precious one of 
Charity. That means we should be kind-hearted, merciful, loving. 
“If you have charity for others,” says St. Augustine, “you will 
wish only what is good for them.” While another writer adds: 
“Humility does not see the faults of others, and charity does’ not 
disclose them.” 

Let it be a principle of your lives, my children, not to judge the 
actions of your neighbor as wrong, even though they appear sinful. 
Think to yourselves: ‘Perhaps if I were placed in those circum- 
stances I might be just as bad, if not worse.” If you reason thus, 
you will be meriting a merciful judgment for yourselves, for Christ 
has said distinctly: “With what measure you mete, it shall be 
measured against you again.” 

A certain monk, lying on his deathbed, appeared so cheerful and 
joyous that the abbot of the monastery in which he resided won- 
dered exceedingly. “How is this?” he asked the dying man. “In 
all probability you will soon be summoned before the judgment 
seat of God, and yet you are so light-hearted!” “Father,” replied 
the monk, “whenever my brethren have annoyed me or wronged 
me in any way, I have made it a practice to put the best possible 
construction on their words and actions. Now, since I have never 
judged others uncharitably, I venture to hope that I may find 
mercy in the presence of my Divine Judge.” 

Always remember, my dear children, that he who does not for- 
give his neighbor need not expect pardon from almighty God. 
This is our daily petition in the Our Father: “Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those who trespass against us.” Do we not 
pray, then, if we are unrelenting towards our neighbors, that God 
may be unrelenting towards us? 

In the course of one of his sermons the late Archbishop Ryan 
one related his incident: “During the Civil War two Sisters of 
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Charity while walking one day through the streets of Boston were 
insulted by a man who was intolerant of everything religious. It 
happened that, as time passed, this man entered the army, was 
wounded in one of the Missouri battles, and was brought to a 
temporary hospital in charge of these good sisters, where he was 
most kindly treated. 

“When he was about to die, the sister who attended him begged 
him to make his peace with God. ‘Sister,’ replied the dying soldier, 
‘it is true I have been a bad man, but there is one act of my life 
weighing more heavily on my conscience than any other. Once 
I insulted a member of your holy Order. Were she only here now 
I would fall at her feet, ask her forgiveness, and die in peace.’ 

“*Be comforted,’ replied the sister, ‘she has already pardoned 
you. The moment you were brought in here I recognized you by 
the mark on your forehead, but long ago I pardoned you from my 
heart.’ 

“‘And why,’ rejoined the soldier, ‘have you been, if anything, 
kinder to me than the others?’ 

“ ‘Because you insulted me so much for His sake,’ she responded, 
kissing her crucifix. 

“Then send at once for your priest,’ begged the dying man. 
‘The religion that inspires such acts must surely come from God.’ 

“And the priest and the sister knelt together as the soul of the 
poor soldier passed before his Maker.” 

When you see anyone in need of your assistance, my children, 
either for body or soul, do not ask yourself why someone else did 
not offer the desired aid, but thank God that He has given you a 
chance of exercising charity. 

It was a custom of St. Peter Claver to leave his home about 
Easter time to search the mountains for the negroes that might be 
scattered in their recesses. Though the tropical storms drenched 
him to the skin, he never faltered—never turned back. When he 
discovered a settlement he would remain there till the last negro 
had made his Easter duty. 

Once it was noticed that he suddenly left home and plunged 
without a guide into the mountain fastnesses. No one knew where 
he went, but when he returned, pale and worn, it was learned that 
he had gone to administer the last Sacraments to three old negroes 
who, having been abandoned by all the world, had crawled into a 
delapidated hut to die. 
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Charity such as St. Peter Claver’s, my children, is what we call 
heroic charity; it means to love one’s neighbor more than one’s 
self. Sometimes, thank God, we have instances of it even at the 
present day when the world seems to have grown, unfortunately, 
more selfish than formerly. 

Some years ago—in January, 1889, to be more exact—a ship 
was wrecked off the Philippine Islands. Amid all the confusion 
after the vessel struck the rock, two Catholic missionaries were seen 
calmly assisting the passengers to board the life-boats. Then a quick 
warning was given them to leave the sinking ship. The call came 
not a moment too soon. One missionary obeyed the injunction— 
the other was left on the fated vessel. As the waves closed over the 
massive framework the priest was seen praying to God, on its deck. 

Some of the crew managed to keep afloat by swimming. One 
man, however, finding his strength failing him, swam up to the 
little craft in which the surviving missionary sat, and begged to 
be taken in. Already the boat was crowded, but the good priest, 
saying, “He can have my place,” sprang into the water and dis- 
appeared beneath the waves. 

Was not that heroic charity? If only our world possessed more 
of this precious gift, it would be a far better place than it is. 

To love our neighbor, my dear children, is only another means 
of growing in the love of God. But you must not think this super- 
natural charity is easy; far from it. It costs many a sacrifice, yet 
it is worth them all. It means life-effort, life-struggle—but the 
crown awaiting the victor will be more than sufficient recompense. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
A Royat BANQUET 


My Dear Children: Our blessed Lord to-day takes us by the 
hand and tenderly leads us into a large supper-room. On the 
table are spread viands and delicious meats with which to re- 
fresh the weary body. But, strange to say, the room is not filled 
with guests. What means the empty table? Invitations have been 
sent far and wide, yet they have been unheeded. What care have 
the invited guests about the Lord’s supper? Pride, avarice and 
sensuality are laying their snares to lure the human heart in other 
directions, and the weakling is only too eager to follow the call 
of the world. But what about ourselves? Let us look the matter 
squarely in the face. Are we, the favored little ones of the Lord’s 
household, true to the Master’s call, or do we, too, with so many 
others seek the broad road that leadeth to destruction? O, my 
children, let us not stay away from the Eucharistic banquet to 
which our Lord so lovingly invites us. This heavenly Food, so 
truly the life of our souls, will strengthen us in the combat and 
make us victorious over our enemies—the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. 

An old soldier once had a collection of medals and pictures 
adorning the walls of his room, in which collection was one little 
print, soiled, torn, and so faded that one could hardly discover 
what it was. A friend coming to visit him one day, and scanning 
his souvenirs, asked: “What is this, so old and faded, that ap- 
parently holds the place of honor among all your treasures?” 
“That,” answered the aged man, “is the most precious of them all. 
The picture I received at my first Holy Commuinon—it is the 
sign of the promises I then made to God. It is faded because I 
carried it with me wherever I went. In the camp and on the battle- 
field, it never left me. When I was in trouble, I had only to raise 
my eyes to that talisman, and all sorrow vanished. New courage 
again became mine to face the battle of life. Now I am an old 
man. Soon I must die, but when that last hour comes, I hope that 
same picture, reminding me of my first Communion, will give me 
strength to meet the final struggle.” 

How tender must have been the relation, my dear children, 
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between this good old soldier and his God! How lovingly must not 
that Divine Commander-in-chief have received this faithful army 
man at the last! Oh, let us imitate him and always retain the 
remembrance of our first Holy Communion! Let us not be among 
the number of those who refuse to come to the Eucharistic table— 
those who wish to be called followers of Christ—and yet whose 
hearts have room for naught else save the sinful pleasures of the 
world. 

St. Francis of Sales, speaking of those who neglect to approach 
the Sacraments, says: “Those Christians who are lost will have 
nothing to answer to their Judge when He shall show them that 
they have been condemned to eternal punishment through their 
own fault.” 

On every one God bestows His favors, my children, yet all do 
not respond to His fatherly care. Not only the perfect are called 
to this royal banquet, but also those who are weak and deficient 
in virtue. There they may receive the God of strength, who will 
enable them to battle manfully with temptation and sin. 

Not many years ago, during the Crimean War, a French officer, 
a man of great piety, happened to receive an order to attack one 
of the enemy’s strongholds. Immediately he was seen at the head of 
his men, rushing forward to the assault. Though the onslaught was 
terrific, still, midst the glittering bayonets and showers of bullets, 
the officer could be seen, calm and apparently unconcerned, direct- 
ing the movements of his ranks. By his bravery the fort was at 
length captured. His general, having viewed from a distance the 
entire attack, at the conclusion of the siege came to meet him with 
the words: “What bravery was yours, colonel! Where did you 
learn such calmness in the midst of danger so great?” “Why, 
general,” he modestly replied, “there is but one answer to your 
question—I received Holy Communion this morning.” Admira- 
tion for so much genuine piety and devotion filled the hearts of all 
who heard the courageous response. 

Those who on account of worldly cares and sinful lives neglect 
to receive this heavenly Bread, my children, run the greatest risk 
of being deprived of the reception of this Sacrament in the hour 
of death. And justly; for it is but natural that Jesus should refuse 
to be in death the food of those ungrateful souls who have turned 
Him away in life, when He so lovingly looked for their companion- 
ship. Resolve, then, as long as you live, to go frequently to Holy 
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Communion, that you may increase more and more your fear and 
love of God. 

It is told of a certain artist, who in his youth had led a life of 
dissipation, but who had returned to the service of God, that in 
order to atone for his past sinful excesses, he made the resolution 
to receive Holy Communion every Sunday henceforth. Never 
did he willingly break his pious resolve. On one occasion, with 
great simplicity and confidence, he said to the bishop of his diocese: 
“For my part, I do not fear death. I receive Holy Communion 
with the best dispositions in my power, so that the grim slayer, 
when he knocks at my door, will not find me unprepared.” As a 
final word, my dear children, let me exhort you to frequent the 
Holy Table, after having first cleansed your soul from all defile- 
ment in the saving Sacrament of Penance. Thus you will ever be 
ready to meet your God! 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE ErRING SHEEP 


Most pleasing to the Heart of Jesus, my dear children, was this 
scathing taunt of the Pharisees: “This man receiveth sinners and 
eateth with them.” Yes, our Messias, our Holy One, was proud 
to be the friend of sinners. He came not to condemn but to save—. 
and so, as if in answer to their mocking words, He uttered the 
parable which we find recorded in to-day’s Gospel: “What man is 
there of you that hath a hundred sheep, and if he shall lose one 
of them, doth he not leave the ninety-nine in the desert, and go 
after that which was lost, until he find it?” The sinner, then, our 
blessed Lord compares to a sheep. As the latter sometimes leaves 
the fold seeking the freedom of the fastnesses of the forest far 
away from the shepherd’s care, so the sinner overpowered and de- 
lighted by the good things of earth often wanders from the path 
of duty and strays far from the protecting hand of his Ged. 

A shepherd boy, once guarding his flock in a mountain region, 
being wearied by long vigils, fell asleep while sitting on a rock. 
A ram close by, seeing the boy continually nodding his head and 
thinking that he was thus challenging him to a fight, butted him 
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with his horns. Thoroughly angered by being aroused from his 
sleep in so rude a fashion, the shepherd seized the ram by the 
horns and flung the animal over a jutting cliff. Hardly had the 
sheep, a hundred in number, noticed this, when, true to instinct, 
they followed the ram, and fell headlong over the precipice. 

Here is a vivid example, my children, of the sinner following 
his guide, the world. Blindfolded as it were, he rushes on to 
ultimate destruction. 

But the sheep have usually a faithful shepherd, who, ever 
anxious about his flock, watches carefully lest any should wander 
astray. If one is missing, immediately he goes in search of it. 
Just so does the Good Shepherd of our souls act. Far more watch- 
ful than any earthly shepherd, our loving Saviour persistently 
seeks the wayward sheep, and having found it, brings it back on 
His shoulders, rejoicing. 

During the French Revolution there lived at Lyons a man who 
for many years had discarded religious practices of all kinds. It 
happened one day that he saw a priest carrying the Blessed Sacra- 
ment to a sick person. In order to avoid meeting him, the man 
straightway turned into another street, but great was his astonish- 
ment to find that the clergyman with his precious burden was going 
the same way. Again the man tried a different road, yet with like 
success. Ever the footsteps of the minister of God could be heard 
coming nearer and nearer. At last the wayward one took refuge 
in an open doorway, only to see the priest directing his steps to- 
wards him, for in that very house lived the sick person. At this 
moment, Divine grace flooding his soul, he exclaimed: “See how 
God’s mercy is pursuing me! I shall not resist any longer. From 
this very hour I believe as firmly as of old.” And his conversion 
was complete. 

In the parable cited our blessed Lord closes with the beautiful 
words: “So I say to you, there shall be joy before the angels of 
God upon one sinner doing penance.” Nothing then should keep 
us from making our peace with our Creator, if we have been so 
unfortunate as to have strayed from His keeping! Oh! let us 
return quickly to Him, my children, if ever we are so rash as to 
wander away! 

A certain young man, having for a long time lived a life of 
dissipation and sin, filled the measure of his iniquities one evening 
by going out in an open field and, in his madness, pointing his 
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drawn dagger to heaven, challenging God to a duel. “Come down 
and show your power!” he mockingly cried. “See whether you 
are able to destroy me!” 

And behold what happened! A piece of white paper floating 
in the air fell right at the feet of the irreligious man. Picking it 
up, he saw “Miserere mei, Deus,” printed in letters of gold. 

Overwhelmed by the prodigy and the thought of God’s mercy, | 
the young man’s heart was filled with the deepest sorrow and com- 
punction. Ever afterwards he strove to lead a holy life, and he 
had the happiness of dying a happy death. 

My dear children, the mercy of our good Lord haunts us at 
every step. An accident happens: God is calling us to look into 
ourselves, to examine our lives, and to realize that the root of all 
our misfortunes lies within us. We are afflicted with a fatal 
disease: God is seeking our bedside to cause us to turn our eyes 
toward the condition of our soul; perhaps its state is far worse 
than that of our infirm body. We retire at night, and while on 
our bended knees, God raises the veil, so to speak, and reminds us 
that this very night perhaps we may be in eternity. Ever is our 
Good Shepherd sounding the note of warning. Well for us if we 
hearken to His voice! 





FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE WorpD oF GoD AND THE WorD OF PARENTS 


Surely, my dear children, there was never a greater orator on 
earth than the God-Man, Jesus of Nazareth! Notice how the 
Gospel expressly states: “The multitude pressed upon Jesus to 
hear the word of God.” From far and near they came, eager to 
catch the tones of that gentle Voice that swayed the world—eager 
to receive a blessing from the uplifted Hand that ruled the universe. 
For days sometimes they followed where He led. Hunger, thirst, 
weariness, mattered nothing, just so they might be in the presence 
of the Master! 

How these good people put us of the present generation to 
shame! Nothing will debar them from hearing the word of God, 
while we are only too anxious to escape the strain of a sermon. 
Yes, “strain,” that is the word we sometimes use when in reality 
we ought to fall down on our knees and thank God we are living 
in a land where it is our privilege to listen to sermons! Not yet 
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has the hand of persecution been lifted against us here in America. 
But the day may come, and we know not how soon, when caves 
and caverns may be our resort to hear the word of God. And 
then we will be longing for it and cannot have it! Poor blinded 
mortals we are indeed, if we will not give a meagre half hour on 
Sunday to listen with dutiful heart to God’s sublime teaching! 

It happened one day that as St. Louis Bertrand and another 
holy man were strolling along a country road, conversing on pious 
subjects, a youth was hurriedly walking a short distance behind 
them. Under his cloak he carried a sword, while the resolve to 
kill seemed to be imprinted on his very features. Without tak- 
ing any notice of the approach of the young man, St. Louis con- 
tinued to speak in a loud tone as before. Suddenly, to the great 
surprise of both religious, the youth, throwing away his con- 
cealed weapon, cast himself at the feet of the saint, with the words: 
“Ah, my Father, may God reward you for what you have done for 
me to-day!” To the holy man’s expression of astonishment the 
youth replied: “I was on my way to take revenge on my bitter 
enemy. But the words I heard from your lips have so changed 
my heart that I am now on my knees to ask pardon of God.” 

“My son, do you forgive from your heart him who has injured 
you?” asked St. Louis. 

“Yes, Father, from my inmost soul,” was the quick response. 

“Then God will also forgive you,” answered the holy man. 

Thus reconciled to his Saviour, the youth from that day per- 
severed in the new life of grace, son wonderfully conferred on him 
for having listened attentively to God’s holy word. 

There is, however, another lesson taught in to-day’s Gospel, my 
dear children—the lesson of prompt obedience. When our Lord’s 
discourse to those humble people of Judea was finished, He com- 
manded Simon Peter: “Launch out into the deep, and let down 
your nets for a draught.” St. Peter’s reply is characteristic of the 
man deemed worthy by our Lord to be the first holy Pontiff: 
“Master, we have labored all the night, and have taken nothing, 
but at Thy word I will let down the net.” Think of that, my chil- 
dren: Peter had labored all the night with no success, yet he does 
not for a moment question the Lord’s command. Here is a beauti- 
ful example for you. Do you always follow the instructions and 
commands of your parents and superiors as promptly as this frank 
fisherman obeyed the simple wish of his Master, Jesus? I am afraid 
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not. Nowadays it is the common complaint of parents that their 
children obey them only when they feel like it. Have you never 
read that in the Old Testament those guilty of disobedience were 
taken outside the city walls and stoned? And our dear Lord will 
also punish you for disregarding the instructions of those to whose 
care you have been confided. 

Not very long ago a certain boy was sent by his parents to a 
leading school of Paris to be educated. Before leaving home his 
good mother gave him this parting word of advice: ‘My child, I 
will no longer be able to watch over you as I have done heretofore. 
Promise me that you will always study your catechism and say 
your prayers devoutly. Keep away from bad companions, and 
neglect none of your religious duties.” Obediently the boy gave 
his mother the assurance that he would do all she directed him. 

Entering the college, he innocently formed the acquaintance of 
two boys of his own age, who soon ensnared their new friend and 
taught him all manner of wickedness. It was not long till prayers 
and catechism were things of the past. He actually became worse 
than his companions. On one occasion, having committed a very 
serious fault, he was as a punishment confined to his room for 
several hours. When the time had expired the principal went to 
free him from his isolation, but on approaching the door he was 
surprised at the oppressive silence reigning there. On entering, 
imagine his terror and sorrow to find the lifeless body of the boy 
hanging from a beam in the roof! 

Such, my dear children, was the terrible ending of one who 
failed to follow the injunction of his good mother! 

“Cursed be he who honoreth not his father and mother,” are the 
words of Holy Scripture. And these are not unmeaning words, my 
dear boys and girls, only a short time ago this Divine curse fell 
most disastrously upon the son and daughter of a noble family 
who by every means in their power had embittered their parents’ 
lives. The son was maimed by a horse, so that he became a cripple 
for life; the daughter was afflicted with a serious illness which left 
her totally blind. 

From these examples, my children, you should learn how severely 
God punishes disobedience. If, however, you follow your parents’ 
injunctions joyfully and willingly—remembering that they take 
God’s place in your regard—then many blessings here on earth, 
and eternal beatitude hereafter, will assuredly be yours! 


a 
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TRINITY SUNDAY 


“Teach ye all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”—Matt. xxviii, 19. 


To-day we think with gratitude of the great benefit conferred 
upon us by almighty God in instructing us Himself on the subject 
of His own nature. Our reason tells us that a most wise and 
powerful Being must exist, for this knowledge is derived from a 
consideration of the beautiful, orderly arrangement of the world. 
If we look at anything in nature, whether it be large or small, it 
teaches us that there must be an all-powerful Being who created 
it. All created things are intended for our advantage, and we 
possess not only the necessaries of life, but many other things 
that add beauty and happiness to our existence; and therefore, with 
heartfelt gratitude, we see that this all-powerful Being is full of 
incomprehensible goodness and love towards us. 

The orderly arrangement of nature, and still more the wonderful 
action of Divine Providence in human life, producing effects due 
to no human wisdom, force us to recognize the infinite wisdom of 
God. After thus recognizing, by means of our reason, the good- 
ness and wisdom of God, we arrive at a consoling sense of there 
being a Divine Providence, always watching over us, and guiding 
us all through life. To question the existence of this Divine Provi- 
dence is equivalent to denying the evidence of our own reason, 
which teaches us that we are not masters of our destiny, that things 
begun badly by men often turn out well, and that things begun with 
wise prudence, often fail to produce the desired result. There 
must therefore be a higher Hand guiding the destinies of man, who 
otherwise, by his folly and wickedness, would bring nothing but 
ruin on himself and others. 

It is sad that men in their pride doubt the existence of Divine 
Providence and prefer to believe in blind chance, rather than in a 
good, wise God, ruling all things with love and power. Such men 
often fancy that they appear cultured if they express doubts, 
whereas in reality they are betraying their ignorance, their want 
of reason, which nothing short of the recognition of God’s lov- 
ing care can satisfy, and their want of. heart, for how cold must 
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a heart be that is capable of doubting God’s loving Providence, 
that from their youth onward has protected them from many 
dangers, assisted them in many difficulties, and never ceases to 
watch over them! No, a man whose reason has been properly 
trained knows from nature, history, and his own experience that 
above us men is an infinitely exalted Being, possessing the fulness 
of all perfections. Every upright man is impelled to know God as 
well as he can, for who could have a benefactor and not feel any 
desire to make his acquaintance? Our sense of gratitude would 
certainly make us want to give him some proof of our respect, 
submission and obedience. 

How infinitely good it was of God to teach us Himself about 
His nature and being! What an inexpressible favor He has con- 
ferred upon us through our holy religion, which reveals to us the 
mystery of the most holy Trinity! The mystery is stated plainly 
in to-day’s Gospel. Baptism can be administered only in the name 
of God, hence when our Lord says: “In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” He teaches us expressly 
that the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost are truly God. 
The Father is truly God, like the Son, and the Son is truly God, 
like the Holy Ghost; they have one Divine essence and nature, so 
that there are not three Gods, but one God. The fact that they 
are distinguished in name shows plainly that they are distinct in 
Person; there are three Divine Persons, as was revealed clearly 
at our Lord’s baptism in the Jordan, when God the Father allowed 
His voice to be heard, saying: “This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased,” whilst the Holy Ghost, in the form of a dove, 
hovered above the Head of Jesus. 

These considerations throw light upon St. John’s statement: 
“There are three who give testimony in heaven: the Father, the 
Word and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one” (I. John v, 
17). God therefore is revealed to us as the most holy Trinity. It 
is impossible for us in this life to understand this mystery; many 
have tried to explain it, but in vain, and any attempt to fathom it 
leads only to error, unbelief or foolishness. We can easily see 
why this should be the case. Our reason tells us that God is so 
great and that we can never hope to understand Him. The infinite 
God, who created all things in His incomprehensible wisdom, and 
directs them in His incomprehensible love, can never be laid hold 
of and understood by the finite, limited and feeble mind of man. 
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If we could understand God, what sort of a God would He be? If 
we could understand Him, our faith would inevitably waver. If 
He reveals Himself to us, His nature must be beyond our powers 
of comprehension. The mystery of the most holy Trinity, far from 
weakening our faith in God and His holy religion, ought to 
strengthen it, for that very mystery shows ours to be a heavenly 
religion, revealed by God Himself. With firm faith, therefore, let 
us accept the mystery of the Blessed Trinity, and believe it with all 
our heart, just because God has revealed it to us, and He is the 
eternal Truth, who can never deceive us. 

People who refuse to believe this mystery have to form their 
own idea of God, and claim to know Him better than He knows 
Himself, for it is God who revealed the mystery to us. 

This is great folly and presumption, which finally punishes itself 
by devising most eccentric theories about God, representing Him 
as a man, weak and prone to error, even as we are. Such people 
imagine God to be “pure love,” one who is always considerate for 
mankind, but requires neither penance nor amendment. This false 
idea of God causes them to keep no watch over themselves, to take 
no pains to avoid evil, to commit every sin to which they have any 
inclination without ever thinking of penance, and so finally they 
perish in their sins. A false conception of God, besides keeping 
men in a state of error, actually conduces to wickedness of life. 
How much we ought to thank God for having taught us, by holy 
revelation, to know His real nature, for this stimulates us to lead 
good lives! 

The thought of the Father, to whom, as the source of all being, 
creation is ascribed, should not only make us thankful, but should 
force us to acknowledge that we belong altogether to Him, and 
therefore to dedicate ourselves to Him wholly, body and soul, so 
that we may serve Him alone. 

God created us, and therefore we were created for Him, and all 
that is not done for Him, all that is done to satisfy our own wishes 
and inclinations, is a mistake. A true knowledge of God inspires 
us to follow the right path through life, the path of His command- 
ments, that will ultimately bring us to heaven. We are guided on 
our way especially by the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity— 
God the Son in His human nature. Jesus, the Incarnate Son of 
God, redeemed us, and this infinite benefit shows us the awfulness 
of sin, because none but the Son of God could save us from it. 
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This thought ought to make us be always on our guard, and teach us 
to deny ourselves, lest we fall into evil. If ever we are so unhappy 
as to commit a grievous sin, a glance at the crucifix will prevent 
our making the mistake of fancying it enough merely to trust in 
God’s infinite love, in order at once to be forgiven. It was only 
by suffering that the Son could offer satisfaction to His Father’s 
justice, and God’s justice would constrain Him to punish us, 
unless by a worthy reception of the Sacrament of Penance we be- 
come entitled to share Christ’s merits. 

God the Son therefore encourages us to be zealous in doing 
penance and in seriously striving to amend those faults by which 
we have offended God. 

It is, however, the Holy Ghost who assists us with His grace, so 
that this amendment may be begun, continued and completed, and 
result finally in ever-increasing perfection. This thought reminds 
us of St. Paul’s warning: “Receive not the grace of God in vain” 
(II. Cor. vi, 1). Earnest co-operation with the grace of the Holy 
Spirit is the fruit of knowledge of the same Spirit, a fruit that 
makes us abound more and more in good works, and store up 
merit for eternity. 

A knowledge of the incomprehensible mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity is the foundation of a holy life. Therefore let us to-day 
thank the Triune God with all our hearts for His goodness in havy- 
ing revealed it to us. Let us accept the dogma of the Blessed 
Trinity with firm faith; and may this faith lead us to live now so 
as to honor God in Three Persons, and at last to reach the eternal 
glory of the Blessed Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. Amen. 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“They began all at once to make excuse.”—Luke xiv, 18. 


Our time is spent in all sorts of different occupations; we think 
one thing very important and another absolutely necessary, and we 
are only too apt to devote all our attention to what appears in- 
dispensable, and to overlook what is really of supreme importance. 
Our Lord told us what the most important of all things was when 
He said: “Did you not know that I must be about my Father’s 
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business?” (Luke ii, 49). All that concerns our Father’s business 
and our own eternal salvation ought to take precedence of our 
worldly interests. Not that we are required to neglect our ordinary 
occupations, but our care for what is eternal should sanctify all 
our work, stimulate our energy, and guard us from sin whilst en- 
gaged in our ordinary pursuits. 

Why are we bound to busy ourselves with what concerns God, 
rather than with anything else? We belong to Him with all that 
we are and all that we have. “In Him we live and move and be,” 
as St. Paul said (Acts xvii, 28). Our chief duty therefore is, as 
our Lord Himself taught us, to render to God the things that are 
God’s. Whatever tends to God’s honor must be done first of all. 
If anyone thinks more of what is temporal than of what is eternal, 
more of what concerns himself than of what concerns God, he is 
robbing God and is horribly ungrateful towards Him, and such 
ingratitude will sooner or later be punished. We enjoy the greatest 
happiness of which we are capable on earth only if we give our- 
selves wholly to God. What is earthly and temporal cannot really 
make us happy, because it can not satisfy the human heart. Some- 
times we cherish some earthly desire in our hearts, and imagine 
that we should be perfectly happy if that wish were gratified, but 
it is not so, and we are deceiving ourselves. If we obtained what 
we desired, we should find that the fulfilment of our wish was at- 
tended by certain circumstances that we had not taken into con- 
sideration, but that greatly diminished, or altogether destroyed, the 
pleasure which we anticipated. Many a man fancies that he would 
be happy if only this or that circumstance could be altered; the 
world may deem him happy, but it knows nothing of his secret 
troubles. As long as we live in this world there will always be 
something that we wish to be otherwise; here every day has its 
end, every blossom withers and dies, and earth with all its joys 
cannot satisfy us; so that, whoever seeks happiness in earthly 
pleasures has only himself to blame if he is never quite happy. God 
alone with His infinite love is able to satisfy the craving of the 
human heart; and we shall enjoy happiness proportionate to our 
love of Him. The desire for happiness is implanted within us, and 
ought to urge us on to busy ourselves chiefly with things that con- 
cern our Father in heaven. 

Such an effort to reach higher things is alone worthy of creatures 
endowed with reason. If we pursue earthly pleasures and occupy 
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ourselves exclusively with what is temporal, what have we at last? 
Everything passes away, and what we acquired with so much 
exertion vanishes, and our labor is wasted. No trace remains even 
in our memory of many days spent in fruitless toil, and many a 
man who has worn himself out in the pursuit of earthly riches has 
to acknowledge, when he comes to die, that all has been in vain; 
his efforts have been unprofitable, he came into the world poor, 
and he must leave it poor. He, on the other hand, who has cared 
most for what concerns his Father in heaven, has been striving 
after what is eternal, and not after what is temporal; and he does 
not leave the results of his labor in this world; they have gone be- 
fore him into the world to come, and there before the throne of 
God are all his prayers, all the mourners’ tears that he has dried, 
all the thanks that he has deserved during his life, all the instances 
of self-denial practiced unknown to men, but known to God—all 
these are stored up for him in heaven, ready to afford him eternal 
happiness when he has reached his home above. 

O, let us beware of bartering what is eternal for what is tempo- 
ral! Let us engrave deeply on our hearts the words: “Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity, but to love God and serve Him alone.” 
Let us serve God and busy ourselves chiefly about that con- 
cerns Him, and then all that we do, whether great or small, will 
win us merit for eternity. “To them that love God all things 
work together unto good” (Rom. viii, 28), and St. Paul is per- 
fectly right in making this assertion, for they are helped in all 
their undertakings by the Divine grace that Christ obtained for 
us, and whatever is done with the help of God’s grace merits an 
eternal reward. What does a lover of the world secure by all his 
work and trouble? If successful, he enjoys a little money and a 
little honor, and often he gets nothing at all. Which is preferable, 
the gold of earth or the infinite treasure of God’s grace? The 
esteem of men or the honor of being God’s child for ever? Let us 
therefore do our utmost to busy ourselves chiefly about matters 
concerning our heavenly Father. Let us do our everyday work, 
whatever it may be, for love of Him, and then we shall be serving 
His interests. Even if all our toil and efforts meet with no tempo- 
ral reward, if they are unappreciated by men and bring us nothing 
but poverty, contempt, ingratitude and insults, we need not be 
disturbed, for we know that we shall not have our reward here, 
but, when nothing remains to a worldly minded man but the grave, 
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when perhaps his soul is irretrievably lost, we shall be admitted to 
the Paradise of God’s infinite love. 

Indeed, even on earth those who busy themselves with the things of 
God, enjoy great consolation. A worldling may complain of being 
disappointed, but one who seeks God is sure of his reward. A 
worldling is despondent in time of tribulation, but one whose conver- 
sation is in heaven sees in his trials only a fresh admonition to occupy 
himself with his heavenly Father’s interests, and so to store up 
merit for himself. He is reminded to be submissive to God’s will, 
to be gentle and patient, and to make progress in the practice of 
all virtues pleasing to Him. Let us aim first at God and His in- 
terests, and then life will become to us a ladder, up which we shall 
climb higher day by day towards our goal, which can be none other 
than to become more and more like God, and more and more 
worthy of His eternal glory. 

Let us therefore ask God for grace to occupy ourselves prin- 
cipally with the things of eternity. The more our hearts are filled 
with this spirit, the more blessed and pleasing to God will our 
whole lives become, and the greater will be our joy in heaven. 
Amen. 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“Rejoice with me, because I have found my sheep that was lost.”—Luke xv, 6. 


Nothing tends more to spur us on really to correct our faults 
than the thought of God’s infinite love and mercy. If we look 
closely at them, we can not resist their influence, for we have a 
God, a Redeemer, and a Shepherd, who seeks His lost sheep with 
true, unselfish love. Our being found adds nothing to His majesty 
and happiness, our being lost does not diminish them, and yet He 
desires us to attain to salvation and eternal bliss. If we hold aloof 
from Him, we do so to our own injury. How foolish and ungrate- 
ful it is on our part to turn a deaf ear to His voice, when He calls 
us to amendment of life, for love of Him and for our own welfare! 
We ought to be more concerned about correcting our faults than 
about anything else. Let us do our best to have pure hearts to 
offer to Him. Let us persevere in our endeavor to reach Him and 
to become more and more perfect. Jesus sought us and found us; 
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by means of baptism He admitted us to His Church, and whenever 
we have sinned He has sought and found us again in the Sacra- 
ments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist. Let us hold fast to 
Him! A noble example of adherence to Christ is set us by the first 
community of Christians, who gathered round the Apostles as soon 
as the Holy Ghost had come down upon them. The thrilling words 
of St. Peter’s first sermon had moved all hearts, and when they 
had been purified in the water of baptism, and had received the 
grace of God, they formed a community destined to be a model for 
Christians of every age. Those early Christians had recourse to 
the right means of preserving and increasing the grace bestowed 
upon them. They persevered in the outward worship of God with 
zealous devotion, and we read in the Acts of the Apostles the fol- 
lowing short but striking account of them: ‘They were persever- 
ing in the doctririe of the Apostles, and in the communication of 
the breaking of bread, and in prayers” (Acts ii, 42). 

These words show us that Christians have always regarded the 
outward worship of God as a sacred duty, and as the best means 
of attaining salvation. It is a disastrous mistake to suppose that 
it is enough to worship God in one’s heart, and that it is unnecessary 
to take part in any public worship. Such a mistake can be made 
only by the lukewarm, who care nothing for the things of God, or 
by those who fancy themselves cultured and think that they dis- 
play their superiority by refusing to join others in prayer, or by 
eccentric dreamers, who prefer what is imaginary to what is solid 
and true. It is a duty, binding upon every Christian, to take part 
in the public worship of God, and this duty is a great joy and 
privilege, for to join with others in asking favors of God and to 
share with others the grace that He bestows, is indeed a happiness, 
and at the same time each one is helped and strengthened by his 
neighbor’s example. By God’s grace and the force of mutual 
example, public worship becomes a source of blessing and en- 
couragement. Hence you should at all times take pleasure in de- 
voutly assisting at it; may it conduce to your spiritual progress, 
strength and perfection, and may you be at the same time a means 
of edifying and encouraging your fellow worshippers. Many 
Christians in this world complain that their sphere of action is very 
limited and they cannot be of use to many people, but what a wide 
field of activity lies open to each of us at public worship! There 
it is possible for the simplest and humblest to do more for the edi- 
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fication and encouragement of others, by unaffected piety, genuine 
devotion and quiet fervour, than can be effected by the most eloquent 
sermons. Attendance at public worship is a duty for the strong, 
as well as for the weak. How strong were those first Christians, 
the original three thousand and the others who joined them in 
accepting our Lord’s doctrines! Yet it is of them that St. Luke 
says: “They were persevering in the doctrine of the Apostles, and 
in the communication of the breaking of bread, and in prayers” 
(Acts ii, 42). We have here in the history of the early Church 
all the essentials of public worship in the Catholic Church to this 
day, viz., instruction, the sacrifice of Holy Mass as Communion, 
and prayer. In the Acts, the most holy Sacrament of the Altar is 
mentioned between the instruction and prayer, for it is from Holy 
Mass, the sacrifice of the Altar, that both instruction and prayer 
derive their efficacy. Without it instruction would be given to no 
purpose, and our prayers would not penetrate to the height of 
heaven. “They were persevering ...in the communication of 
the breaking of bread,” i. e., they broke bread in common. Even 
non-Catholic commentators do not deny that this refers to the most 
holy Sacrament of the Altar. It was so called because, at its insti- 
tution our Lord Himself broke the bread that He changed into His 
own Body. St. Paul, too, writes: “The bread, which we break, is 
it not the partaking of the body of the Lord?” (I. Cor. x, 16). 

Like the first Christians, the Catholic Church still regards the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass as the chief part of our worship of God, 
for there is no real worship without sacrifice. It betrays complete 
ignorance of the essence of religion to suppose that we could dis- 
pense with the Sacrifice of the Mass, and that it would be enough 
to recite some beautiful prayers either in the privacy of one’s own 
room, or out in the open country. When we say prayers, we make 
use of our own feeble expressions, but at the holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass Jesus presents our prayers to His heavenly Father, praying 
for us and acting as our mediator, so that through Him our prayers, 
offered to the Father in and with Him, acquire infinite power of 
impetration. Nor can holy Mass be replaced by a sermon or by 
pious reading, for in both sermons and reading God speaks to us, 
but in holy Mass He pours out upon us His living grace. 

Never in all your life let yourselves be hindered from assisting 
at the holy Sacrifice with true, heartfelt devotion. In every other 
part of our worship we seek God, but at Mass we find Him. If 
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you know how to hear Mass as the Catholic Church would have 
you do, you will certainly not be lost. If you ever begin to waver 
you will derive fresh strength from the Mass. At the same time 
you should not neglect hearing instructions. The first Christians 
were persevering in the doctrine of the Aposties ; that is to say, they 
came eagerly to be instructed by the Apostles, and were never tired 
of hearing them. The zeal of a Christian should be intelligent, for 
if it is unenlightened it often is an obstacle to his own salvation as 
well as to that of others, or, at least, it prevents him from doing as 
much good as he would be able to effect, were he better instructed 
in the doctrines of faith. Hence it is of the utmost importance to 
every Christian to hear God’s word devoutly, to impress upon his 
mind the teaching of the Church, and frequently to meditate upon 
the truths of our holy faith. The more often and the more atten- 
tively we listen to the word of God, the better shall we realize the 
beauty of our Lord’s teaching, and the fact that beneath the mist 
enveloping the learning of this world there is no solid truth. We 
shall moreover gain power to resist the temptations by means of 
which the world strives to rob us of our faith, and with it of our 
peace of mind and everlasting salvation. 

The first Christians were persevering in prayer; nothing checked 
their faithful practice of it, not the coldness and indifference of 
the world, and not their own dryness or disinclination. What bless- 
ings were won by this persevering prayer! This thought should 
encourage you to join together in prayer with real devotion, re- 
membering our Lord’s promise: “Where there are two or three 
gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst of them” 
(Matth. xviii, 20). When you pray together, think of Jesus as 
being in your midst, for He really is with you. He will hear your 
united prayer and give you His blessing, so that you may ever 
grow in virtue, and sin may be driven out. He will cause you to 
be filled with a spirit of zeal, humility and obedience; He will help 
you to live at peace with one another and to be united in true 
charity towards God and man, and then you will become like that 
first Christian community, which heard the good Shepherd’s voice 
and was faithful to Him, and so could never be separated from 
Him. Amen. 





























SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.”—Luke vy, 8. 


The miraculous draught of fishes, of which St. Luke gives us 
an account in to-day’s Gospel, made St. Peter believe so thoroughly 
in our Lord’s divinity that he sank on his knees in adoration, cry- 
ing: “Depart from me, for I am a sinful man.” These words are 
expressive of profound humility. St. Peter himself unworthy even 
to look at One whom this miracle revealed as the Son of God; he 
was not worthy to be so close to God, but the reverence with which 
he uttered these humble words shows that his most earnest desire 
was for Jesus to remain with him. St. Peter’s example teaches 
us how sincerely we ought to acknowledge our misery before God 
and how humbly we ought to confess that we are unworthy of His 
help, but at the same time we should implore Him not to look at 
our unworthiness, and in His infinite goodness and mercy to abide 
with us always. ' 

“Depart from me, for I am a sinful man.” This is the chief 
trouble of human life, that we can never be as good as we should 
be. We keep our good resolutions only partially; in fact if we 
were faithfully to keep even some of them, we should have made 
far more progress in virtue than is really the case. As it is, we 
make resolutions to-day, and forget them to-morrow; we are 
uncertain whether to keep or abandon them, and this constant 
wavering between two opinions robs us of inward peace and pre- 
vents our attaining to solid virtue. What we have many reasons 
for considering good to-day will to-morrow seem doubtful, and we 
shall discover just as many arguments against it as we now have 
for it, and so we waste precious time in a state of doubt, indecision 
and hesitation, and instead of becoming more like God, we grow 
more unlike Him. What wretched creatures we are in His sight! 
He never changes and we are always wavering between good and 
evil; He is always the same towards us, and we are so fickle in 
our love of Him! We ought to pray with deep humility for 
strength and determination to do right. Yet it is not merely our 
want of resolution that hinders our spiritual progress, but our 
faults and sins reveal to us our misery, since we have repeatedly 
offended God by them. 

How mean and unworthy we are in the sight of God, who is all- 
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holy! In his humility St. Augustine exclaims: “Thou art good, and 
I am evil; Thou art justice, and I am unjust; Thou art light, and 
I am blind; Though art the remedy for disease, and I am sick; 
Thou art supreme Truth, whilst in me is nothing but vanity.” Sin 
is the chief misery of human life, for it separates us from God, 
hinders us from fulfilling our true destiny and brings discord into 
our soul. It plunges us into the things of this world, leads us 
astray, and makes us pursue vain shadows that finally always de- 
ceive us. It entangles us in what is earthly, and so we forget what 
is eternal. 

No one but God can deliver us from this state of spiritual misery. 
From Him alone comes pardon; He alone can make us His chil- 
dren again, He alone can give us strength to amend our ways and 
to overcome temptation. Our sins may render us unworthy to 
speak to the Lord, yet at the same time they compel us to call upon 
Him. St. Augustine exclaimed: “My contrition constrains me, 
my misery forces me to call upon Thee. I am sick, therefore I 
have recourse to the Physician; I am blind, therefore I appeal to 
the eternal Light; I am dead, therefore I long for life. Thou art 
my Physician, my Light and my Life; Jesus of Nazareth, have 
mercy upon me; Thou Son of David, have mercy upon me!” 

Jesus will hear us if we earnestly cry to Him, for however blind 
and wretched we may be in His sight owing to our sins, His mercy 
is infinite. He will help us to conquer all our sins, even those into 
which we are most liable to fall; and He will enable us to avoid 
them in future, no matter what temptations the fortunes of life may 
bring with them. 

The misery of human life is seen in the fact that everything is so 
subject to change. We make all sorts of plans and prepare for this or 
that state of affairs, and often all turns out differently, in a way quite 
contrary to our expectations. God controls our destiny ; we cannot do 
so. How insignificant we are in comparison with God! We cannot 
say with certainty regarding the smallest event that it will occur in 
some particular way. God directs even the most trifling things so 
that they carry out His will, and we are not only unable to foresee 
His decrees, but we cannot understand in many cases how they 
can be beneficial, nor how our very hindrances can eventually lead 
us up to the light. Our inability to comprehend God’s designs 
makes us realize our own nothingness, and ought at the same time 
to fill us with boundless confidence in Him. 
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What our intellect fails to fathom, lies open before His all- 
seeing eye as conducive to our salvation; what causes us joy is 
really often a punishment, whilst what seems disastrous may be, 
in His Hand, the seed of our truest happiness. Therefore we must 
leave things to Him, troubling about nothing save at every moment 
to do His Will, and thus the miseries of life will be transformed 
into joy and gladness in eternity. 

Our present life is subject to many accidents and of short dura- 
tion. The longer we live, the more does our vigor diminish; the 
further it seems to advance, the weaker it grows. Nothing is per- 
manent, all is liable to change. Joy alternates with sorrow, happi- 
ness with grief, laughter with tears; sickness follows health, and 
death life. We have nothing lasting, and in this fact again we 
recognize our misery; One alone is unchangeable, the infinite, 
eternal God. Our life is great and worthy only if we cling to Him, 
love Him and remain in union with Him. Without Him we are 
poor, weak and wretched ; with Him we are rich, strong and happy; 
without Him there is no progress in good, no forgiveness and cor- 
rection of sins, no confidence amidst the fluctuating fortunes of 
life, and no refuge in death; with Him we can overcome sin and 
grow rich in virtue, whilst we trust all that concerns us to His care. 
Therefore let us love Him with all our hearts, never wavering; let 
us not be captivated by sin, not confused if we fail to comprehend 
God’s designs; let us willingly endure the changing circumstances 
of life, for in this way only shall we rise above its miseries and 
live worthly; in this way only shall we, weak mortals as we are, 
deserve some day to have God Himself as our exceeding great 
reward. Amen. 








SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


TRINITY SUNDAY 


REVELATION, REASON AND FAITH 
BY THE REV. A. B. SHARPE 


“The evidence of things that appear not.”—Heb. xi, 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—1—a. The doctrine of the Trinity revealed, or “unveiled.” 


Could not be discovered by us, because beyond the evidence of sense. 

b. But reason and experience teach us that the sensible world is the 
veil that hides God, and enable us to infer from sense experience that 
God exists, and that He has certain necessary attributes. But nature 
docs not REVEAL God; it implies His existence, but gives us no direct 
knowledge of Him: this God has given us by revelation. 

c. What is the good of revelation? It is given, not to satisfy curiosity, 
but for the practical purpose of enabling us to save our souls. Men 
have discovered much, but they could noi discover this, which is beyond 
human discovery. 

2. Certain conclusions follow from the fact of revelation. 

a. The contents of revelation are necessarily different from anything 
we could have expected. This is a confirmation of the truth of revela- 
tion, not an objection. 

b. On the other hand, many speculations of man’s natural reason have 
led him to construct myths which in isolated points bear some resem- 
blance to the truth. This is because man’s reason guides him rightly, 
though imagination often misleads. The resemblance of mythological 
religions to Christianity are therefore another confirmation of revealed 
truth. All truth, without error, is in the Gospel alone. 

3—a. The Catholic Faith is not the work of human reason. But it 
is not independent of reason; for faith is the result of reason estimating 
the value of authority in a given case. The grace of faith enables us 
to reason rightly. 

b. Why does not everybody believe truth? Because belief is due 
to free-will. We can believe or not, as we choose, according to the 
motives for believing which we adopt. 

c. We should thank God for Revelation: make frequent acts of faith; 
and live as faith would have us live, in love and obedience to God. 


The doctrine of the Holy Trinity, which is the foundation of 


all the doctrines of the Catholic religion, brings prominently be- 
fore our minds the source, too often forgotten or unknown by the 
world, from which the whole of our religion comes, with all the 
graces and blessings which it has conferred and is daily conferring 
on mankind. That source is Divine revelation. But revelation, we 
must remember, means “unveiling”; it implies that something which 
was covered from our sight is now uncovered; that there was some- 
thing which hung like a curtain between us and the things revealed, 
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which curtain has now been drawn aside, thus permitting us to 
see what lay within it. This, then, is what God has done for us: 
He has, as it were, drawn aside the veil that hid the supernatural 
world from us, and so permitted us to see, not indeed the whole of 
that world, but such portion of it as it is for our advantage to see. 

1. The truth of God’s threefold unity has thus been made known 
to us by God Himself, together with all the other great mysterious 
truths which depend upon it. No one has discovered it; no one 
could, because it is beyond the sphere of our natural knowledge. 
Men can discover and have already discovered a great many of 
the facts that lay hid in God’s creation; and all such discoveries 
help us in some degree to realize the wisdom and power of the 
Creator. But beyond the material universe we can not go, by any 
natural power that we possess, however great. For the material 
universe which our senses make known to us, and which our reason 
enables us to analyze, to some extent to understand and to adapt 
to our own use—this material universe is the veil which hides God 
and the things of God from us. We can learn a great deal about 
the veil and its nature. We are able to do many wonderful things 
with it, but we can not draw it aside. In other words, we have no 
faculties which are wholly independent of material things. All our 
knowledge and all our reasoning is founded upon what we learn, 
through our senses, of the material world. We cannot know or 
reason about what lies beyond the sphere of our sense; for naturally 
speaking, our senses are the only means we have of becoming ac- 
quainted with our surroundings. Imagine a human being with no 
senses at all. Such a being is of course impossible; but if he could 
exist, what could he know? Not the world around him, for he 
would have no power to observe it, and no one could tell him of it; 
not himself, for we can only know ourselves by thinking, and he 
could not think, for he would have nothing to think of. All our 
knowledge comes by way of the senses; and of all that can not be 
known through the senses we are naturally unconscious, like one 
who is blind and deaf and paralyzed. 

Yet we must not forget that, as I have first said, we can learn a 
great deal about the veil that hangs between God and ourselves. 
And the first thing we learn about it is that it is a veil—that there 
is and must be some Power behind the natural world which we be- 
hold, to which that natural world owes its activity, its order and its 
very existence. Even a child or a savage can tell us that the 
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sensible universe is not the whole existence—that it must have its 
origin in a Power beyond itself, and that upon that Power we and 
all the inhabitants of the created universe depend for life and truth 
and all things. More, we can tell by our natural powers that the 
great Power behind creation is itself no part of material existence— 
else we could perceive Him, or at least see His traces—that He is 
a Person, else He could not have brought persons into being—that 
He is infinite, else He could not be the ultimate and primal source 
of all things—and that He is good, else there would be something 
wanting to His infinity, which cannot be. All this we know, by 
our own natural reason, about God, and only rooted prejudice or 
wilful blindness can hinder any rational being from knowing it. 
But yet there is in our natural knowledge of God’s existence and 
nature no real experience. We know that God must exist, because 
the world and we exist, as we know that there must be a solid bed 
below the depths of the unfathomable ocean. It must be so, and 
we are sure of it; but we have never seen or felt that ocean bed 
nor can we say precisely what it is. It must be solid; it must be of 
a mineral nature; it must be visible, tangible and ponderable; but 
what precisely it consists of at any given spot we cannot say for 
certain. So we know that God exists, that He is Spirit, infinite, 
almighty and perfect; but of the nature of His substance in itself 
we can discover no more than we can of the soil which underlies 
the unsounded depths of the mid-Atlantic. Nature does not reveal 
God—as it is sometimes inaccurately said to do: it only implies 
God, just as the drawn curtain does not reveal what is behind it, 
but implies of necessity, by its very existence, that behind it there 
is something tangible and real. 

Now we are reminded to-day that God has been pleased in His 
goodness to make known to us something of His Divine nature, 
which but for His revelation of Himself we could never have 
known. No creature, indeed, can fully know the infinite Creator; 
for all creatures are by nature finite. Yet, since God has told us, 
we know truly what He is in the unique threefold personality of 
His substantial unity. 

But what good does it do us to know this? Does it make us any 
better to know it—should we be any worse if we did not? It may 
be interesting to theologians and philosophers, but to practical men 
and women what difference does it make; are they really any the 
wiser after all? 
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Now, if the revelation of the Blessed Trinity had been merely 
the statement of an abstract truth and no more, we should probably 
have been little or none the better. But God does not reveal mere 
abstract truths. His revelation is not given to satisfy our curi- 
osity—in fact it never does so, but for far different reasons. 
Revelation is given us for an eminently practical purpose—for no 
less a purpose than to enable us to save our souls. Our blessed 
Lord was made man and lived and died and rose again in order to 
bring us to God—without whom we should be lost indeed, and in 
whom is all happiness and joy and satisfaction. He has revealed to 
us what God is, so far as we need or are able to know it, in order 
that we may understand Who it is that invites us to love and serve 
and enjoy Him, and what the appointed means are by which we 
may obtain the grace that we need for this purpose. No one has 
discovered these things; they can not be found out by research, or 
proved by reasoning, or hit upon by a lucky guess: they are beyond 
the sphere of research and of reason and of guesswork; and in 
point of fact, no one ever thought of them until it pleased God to 
reveal them. Men have discovered the laws of gravitation, the 
nature and uses of steam power, the methods by which electricity 
can be adapted to a variety of practical purposes, the means by 
_ which they can widen the limits which natural laws once seemed 
to impose, and so add the water and the air to their dominions. 
But this is because they have seen these things actually done—the 
natural laws which they have discovered have been working for 
ages before men’s eyes in the material world, before men came to 
understand them; apples fell from the trees, kettles boiled, the 
lightning flashed, fish swam in the sea and birds flew in the air 
from the beginning of human experience; and man by his most 
wonderful inventions and the deepest of researches has been able 
only to gain and apply a little more knowledge of what the veil is 
which limits his natural vision and his natural research. But “no 
man has seen God at any time”; we can not study the laws of His 
being, or imitate His action and life by any help that observation 
can give us; it is only because “the only begotten Son, who is in 
the bosom of the Father, hath declared Him” to us, that the true 
knowledge of God is possible, and can be, as it is to us to-day, the 
guiding principle of our lives and actions and the ground of our 
hope in eternity. 

2. Now, when we consider the Faith as something made known 
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to us by God Himself, we can see at once that several important 
facts necessarily follow from the primary fact of its revelation. 
First, we may notice that since God’s revelation tells us things 
that we could never have discovered or guessed, because they are 
naturally beyond our ken, it follows that the facts revealed must be 
of a somewhat surprising character. For what is surprising is 
merely what is unexpected and unthought of; and the truths of a 
holy religion are, as we have seen, by their very nature, truths that 
no one ever did or could expect or think of. We could not possibly 
have anticipated that the Divine revelation should be precisely 
what it is. It is therefore not surprising that people should say: - 
“Catholic doctrines are against experience; I have never known 
anything like them, and so I cannot believe them. How can God be 
both three and one—how could God be born of a Virgin—or bread 
and wine be turned into Him—how can a few drops of water make 
a complete change in a man’s relation to God, or his sins against 
God be forgiven by a sinner like himself?” It is quite natural that 
questions of this kind should arise in men’s minds when they first 
become acquainted with the Catholic Faith. But a little reflection 
should convince them that the strangeness which they find in 
Catholic doctrines is really one of the evidences of their truth. It 
would not be so, indeed, if those doctrines were human discoveries. 
If the Church said: “See what we have found out about God; we 
are so clever and learned and painstaking that we have obtained 
knowledge which nobody else has got,” then the world would 
rightly ask for the proof that her doctrines are true; it would 
rightly say, “How did you find these things out? Explain and let 
me judge for myself.” But what the Church says is: ‘We know 
nothing but what we are told; we have no special wisdom or clever- 
ness or learning; what we know is what God has told us, and all 
that we can prove to you, or need to prove, is that our knowledge 
has come to us from God.” And thus the very strangeness and 
unexpectedness of that knowledge helps to show that it is derived 
from no earthly source, and forms no part of the information which 
man by considering his surroundings can acquire for himself. It 
would, so to speak, not have been worth God’s while to reveal to 
man what he could find out by his own unassisted endeavors. 
But on the other hand, though men could know little about God 
with any certainty, apart from Divine revelation, yet they have 
from the beginning wanted to know about Him. For ages men 
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have speculated, reasoned and guessed as to what God ’s nature is, 
and what is man’s true relation to Him; and sometimes their guesses 
and speculations have brought them, in one respect or another, very 
near to the truth. So, sometimes, the Church is met by an argu- 
ment of quite an opposite character to that of the one I have first 
mentioned. People say, “After all, your doctrines are not very 
unlike many that were held by the ancient heathens. They did not 
really get theirs by Divine revelation, and why should I believe that 
yours, which are so like them, have been revealed to you? If one 
could have been invented by men, why not the other?” And this, 
again, is at first sight a very plausible argument. But when one 
considers it, all it amounts to is this: that by their natural reason 
men have been able to draw some conclusions from their experience 
which bear some resemblance to revealed truth. But how could 
it be otherwise? Man’s reason does not deceive him; it is God’s 
gift to him, and the only means he has for discovering truth. If 
reason had ever led man to mere error, it would be altogether un- 
trustworthy, and we could be sure of nothing. But reason is a 
true guide, even though clouded and limited by man’s fall; and 
when men try to find the true religion by reason alone, it is in- 
evitable that they should light here and there on some fragment of 
the truth. The whole truth, indeed, can not be so found, and the 
fragments that men have found or guessed are so small and mixed 
with so much error that they are practically worthless. Man’s 
reason, indeed, does not mislead him; but his imagination often 
does, and still more often his prejudices and passions. Thus the 
little that man knows by reason about God has been joined with 
much that he imagined, and much that he thought was true, be- 
cause he desired it to be so; and thus the religions or mythologies 
constructed by fallen man became the strange medley that we know 
of truth and falsehood, of good and evil, of reasoned truth and de- 
graded superstition. It is in the Gospel alone that we find truth and 
holiness pure and unmixed; not in broken lights and distorted 
images, but as a complete and self-consistent whole, in which every 
part bears due relation to the rest. So, just as the strangeness of the 
Catholic Faith is an evidence of its truth, on the other hand the re- 
semblance which it bears in parts to the guesses that man has made 
shows that though beyond the sphere of man’s reason, it is yet not 
contrary to reason, and is in fact what human reason searched 
vainly for until Christ came. 
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3. The Catholic Faith, then, is not in any sense the work of the 
natural reason or the human mind. But it would be a very great 
mistake to think that it has nothing to do with reason. On the con- 
trary it is to reason that the Church appeals for the acceptance of 
her message to mankind, for reason is the Divinely given light 
without which man would have no means of attaining truth and 
justice. It is most true that we accept the truth of religion by 
faith. But what is faith? Not something contrary to reason, nor 
yet something independent of it. Faith, says St. Thomas Aquinas, 
is that which perfects reason—it is, in other words, reason used 
rightly. Reason produces faith when it is used to estimate the 
value of authority as evidence, and to accept facts as true which 
are supported by sufficient authority. This use of reason is un- 
doubtedly one with which we are exceedingly familiar, and on 
which most of our convictions depend. We are quite certain that 
the world is round and that Great Britain is an island, though we 
have never ourselves circumnavigated either Great Britain or the 
globe. But we accept the fact on the authority of those who have 
done so; and our reason is used to estimate the value of the au- 
thority which vouches for the fact, and to accept the fact on finding 
the authority sufficient. In the same way we accept the Catholic 
Faith, not because of our own personal experience, which can not 
help us, but because God has revealed it; and again, we know that 
God has revealed Himself to man on the authority of the Church, 
to which the revelation was first entrusted, and which has been com- 
missioned by God to make the revelation continuously known to 
the world. Reason assures us that God is an absolutely trustworthy 
authority, and a very slight knowledge of the history of the Catholic 
Church is sufficient to enable us to conclude with certainty that the 
Church’s authority on the subject is also to be fully accepted. 
Divine faith is simply the acceptance of revelation, primarily on 
the authority of God, who gave it; and secondarily on that of the 
Church, which has transmitted it to us by Divine command. 

The grace or virtue of faith is the help which God gives us to 
use our reason rightly in this matter, just as the grace of hope is 
given us to enable us to hope for eternal salvation, and not only for 
earthly benefits and the grace of charity to enable us to love God, 
and not only the things of this life. 

Why, then, if the matter is so simple, are there so many varieties 
of religious opinion, and why are so many without any religious 
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belief at all? The answer is merely this: that varieties of belief, 
like all other varieties of human conduct, are due to human free 
will. Grace is given to all, but all do not choose to profit by it; 
some believe wrongly just as some act wrongly, for want of co- 
operation with grace, though there are some who, because of 
“invincible ignorance,” are not personally to blame for their wrong 
belief or wrong actions. It is sometimes imagined that people are 
not able to help believing or disbelieving. But this is a complete 
mistake. Our Lord distinctly said that unbelief is a sin; and nothing 
can be a sin which is not due to free will. Therefore we must 
certainly be free to believe or disbelieve as we choose. But even 
if we had not our Lord’s authority, the fact would be evident 
enough to all who are not blinded by prejudice. For if people did 
not choose their own beliefs, everybody would believe the same 
thing about everything, which everybody is very far from doing. 
But to choose is to act freely, and the fact is that our beliefs depend 
upon the motives which actuate us. One person believes what is 
pleasant, another what agrees with his personal experience, another 
what his friends mostly believe, another what seems to him high 
and noble, and another what will make him singular or notorious. 
But our motives are of our own making; and God’s grace leads us 
to choose the true motives for belief, without regard to our personal 
preference or convenience. But it is not everybody that is willing 
to make this sacrifice, in which nevertheless lies the merit of faith— 
that merit on which our Lord so strongly insisted, and which He 
so abundantly rewards. 

Let us then be very thankful to God for the revelation which 
has made Him truly known to us, and has pointed out to us the 
means by which we may please Him in this life and become fit for 
the perfect life with Him hereafter. It is indeed an insult to God 
that when He condescends to make Himself known to men they 
should refuse to believe what He says, or disregard His revelation 
as if it were a thing of no importance. We are, I trust, in no 
danger of offering Him that insult. But let our faith not be a 
passive, merely habitual thing, which lies dormant in our minds; 
that is often the first step towards losing it. The way to preserve it 
bright and clear, so that it may be to us a conscious possession and 
a perpetual source of joy and consolation and strength, is first to 
make daily acts of faith, and so as it were make a fitting answer 
to God’s message of revelation; and next, to live and act according 
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as faith bids us, so that faith may lead, as it is meant to do, to love, 
and love to the outward acts of obedience and devotion. For by 
faith we know God, and to know God is to love Him, unless selfish- 
ness and worldliness are allowed to make a violent and unnatural 
divorce in our souls between the two virtues of faith and love which 
God has joined together. But to love God is to keep His com- 
mandments; and so faith, if we allow it to produce its natural re- 
sult in our lives, will lead us to holiness, and thus in God’s time 
make us perfect and bring us at last to His immediate presence, 
where faith will be no longer needed, because we shall “see Him as 
He is.” 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE GREAT FEAST 
BY THE REV. STEPHEN MURPHY, 0.M.I. 


“A certain man made a great supper and invited many.”—Luke xiv, 16. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The Great Supper is so called because it comes in the 
evening of our lives. It is the refreshment after the burden of the 
day and the heat. A gathering for feasting and merriment, in this world, 
weartes more than it rejoices the heart of man. But the joy 1s ever- 
lasting at _ Great Supper in paradise because it is the feast of the 
Vision of G 

II. The acl class of Jews were excluded from this feast because 
they preferred their worldly wealth, business pursuits and family con- 
nections to the glory of God. They rejected the invitation given them 
by Christ and therefore have no part in His kingdom. 

III. Only the poor and lowly, whether Jews or Gentiles, were admitted 
to the feast. We are the children of the latter and have inherited the 
favors vouchsafed to them. We must acknowledge our spiritual pov- 
erty before God and humble ourselves. At the same time let us avoid 
sd threefold danger that was the ruination of the influential class of 

ews. 


I. The Great Supper to which guests are invited is the feast of 
happiness the elect enjoy in the world hereafter. It is called supper 
because it comes in the evening of our lives after we have been 
laboring since morning in the Master’s service. It is the ultimate 
rest and refreshment, the anticipation of which sustains us under 
the burden of the day and the heat. When night is at last come 
and no one can work longer, we hope not to be left in the darkness 
of the grave. We hope to be admitted into the glory of Christ’s 
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kingdom. There the festival of blessedness is spread for us. There 
will be fulfilled our expectations of life everlasting. 

Most of us have seen people of wealth and influence give a great 
supper in their homes and send out invitations. We have seen the 
guests arriving for the hour of festivities pleased and gratified be- 
yond measure by the kind welcome accorded them by the host and 
his friends. What a happy gathering when everyone endeavors 
to appear at his best and to add to the general enjoyment! 
Eyes that were dim shine with a new light. Pale faces glow with 
the freshness of spring. Hearts that were sad beat fast to the pulse 
of melody. The voice of singing and merry laughter would seem 
for the moment to have banished care and pain while the festive 
fare is served and cups are filled with cheer. 

Yet there is something wanting to complete the happiness of this 
gathering. It is this—the happiness cannot last. The sound of 
music and merriment soon ceases. Silence and darkness envelop 
the banquet hall. The guests have departed. Each merry-maker 
treads his lonely pathway back to the world of hardships, with an 
intimate feeling that worldly pleasure wearies, more than it rejoices, 
the restless heart of man. He is convinced that he must seek else- 
where if he will find true peace for his soul. 

But it is far otherwise at that happy gathering—the Great Sup- 
per in Paradise—to which myriads of the blessed will welcome us 
at the hour of dying. Nothing vain or fleeting, nothing hollow or 
disappointing, will mar our perfect rest and refreshment in those 
mansions of everlasting bliss prepared for us by Christ from the 
foundation of the world. We shall sit down together in the king- 
dom of God. “We shall be inebriated,” says the Psalmist (Psalm 
Xxxv, 9), “with the plenty of His house.” We shall drink of the 
torrent of pleasure flowing from the fountain of life. The feast 
we shall partake of is the feast of the vision of God. Yet our eyes 
shall not weary of seeing nor shall our ears be filled with hearing 
those entrancing spiritual enjoyments that mortal tongue cannot 
utter. 

To participate in this feast of blessedness almighty God has in- 
vited the entire human race. He has invited individuals among us 
of every class and condition in life; because, being the Creator of 
all, He wishes none of His creatures to be lost. “God will have 
all men to be saved,” says St. Paul (I. Tim. ii, 4), “and to come 
to the knowledge of the truth.” 
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II. But many among the Jews failed to take advantage of the 
offer of God. Our Saviour describes them as persons to whom 
was vouchsafed the favor of a special invitation. They were the 
priests and scribes, the Pharisees and elders, the educated and more 
respectable class, whom the Jewish nation as a whole looked upon 
as leaders and examples in religious matters. If they were men 
of power and influence, their power and influence were of no avail 
for their spiritual well-being, since the pride of wealth, the passion- 
ate pursuit of gain, and attachment to persons in the world had 
corrupted their hearts and made it impossible for them to enter 
the heavenly kingdom. 

“I have bought a farm,” says the first person invited, “and I 
must needs go out and see it. I pray thee, hold me excused.” The 
pride of possessing an estate, satisfaction at being owner and 
master of a piece of land, fills his mind to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. He would far rather see his farm than see the Great 
Supper. He cares more for his worldly possession than he cares 
for the possession of heaven. And yet our Saviour tells us the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a treasure of infinite value to obtain 
possession of which we should sell all that we have. 

“T have bought five yoke of oxen,” says the second person in- 
vited, “and go to try them. I pray thee hold me excused.” Not 
the pride of possessing property, but the passion of acquiring more 
property, leads this second man to refuse the invitation of God. 
He is engrossed with the pursuit of gain and the cares of business 
transactions. ‘Shall success or failure attend the bargain I have 
made?” Such is the anxiety that haunts him walking or sleeping. 
Intent upon providing for his bodily and material welfare, he 
begs to be excused from any business connected with the welfare 
of his immortal soul. Yet what will it profit the man to gain the 
whole world if he lose his immortal soul? 

The third person invited declines the offer of salvation because 
of attachment to persons of the world. “Have I not a banquet of 
my own,” he exclaims, “attended by my newly wedded wife and 
friends?” He does not even allege an excuse but gives a straight 
and unqualified refusal. He simply says, “I have married a wife 
and therefore I cannot come.” In his case, love and esteem for his 


own household surpass his love of God and esteem for the Divine 
benefits. He limits his happiness within the bounds of his earthly 
home and dwelling without thinking of providing for himself and 
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for those near and dear to him an imperishable home and dwelling 
in the better world beyond the grave. What a luminous comment 
on our Saviour’s own words: “If any one come to Me and hate 
not his father and mother, and his wife and children, and breth- 
ren... he is not worthy of Me” (Luke xiv, 26). 

Thus, my dear brethren, has our blessed Lord, the Teacher of 
mankind, set forth in the popular language of the parable, three 
reasons why the influential class of Jews failed to respond to the 
message of God calling them to eternal life. We may gauge the 
gravity of their offense as well by their special aptitudes for ap- 
preciating the blessings of heaven as by the fact that they had 
pledged themselves to accept the Divine invitation. 

The promises that God had revealed to His chosen people were 
familiar to them. They were intimately acquainted with both the 
Holy Scriptures and the sacred traditions of their forefathers. 
Their superior knowledge of religious things made it easier for 
them to understand who the Messias should be. When they saw 
Jesus multiplying the loaves, stilling the waters, healing the sick, 
and raising the dead, were they not better able than others to see 
that the finger of God was there, and that the miracles of our 
blessed Lord proved His claim that He was the Son of God? 

They had pledged and committed themselves, so to speak, to 
accept the Divine invitation by the very profession of the Jewish 
faith; because the Jewish faith, its practices, its forms and 
prophecies, were founded on the expectation of a Redeemer to 
come. If they entertained the expectation that God was to send 
them a Saviour, this implied that they should welcome that Saviour 
when on His arrival He announced that the kingdom of heaven 
was at hand. “Come to the feast, for now all things are ready.” 

How outrageous, therefore, does their conduct appear when 
they not only failed to welcome the Son of God, but openly boasted 
of their incredulity and indifference in this regard! “Hath any 
one of the leaders believed in Him, or the Pharisees?” With what 
bitterness did their envious hearts denounce the common people 
who received Jesus with open arms. “This multitude that knoweth 
not the law is accursed.” 

Their thoughts were of the earth, earthly; and they were sorely 
disappointed that the Messias had not come to found a temporal 
kingdom and power in which they themselves should hold the first 
places. In other words, they preferred the advantages of wealth 
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and rank; they preferred the keen interest of business pursuits 
and high family connections to the glory of God and the honor of 
His Divine Son. It was a woeful perversion that carried with it 
its own punishment—exclusion from the heavenly kingdom. “But 
I say unto you, not one of those men that were invited shall taste 
of My Supper.” 


III. The poor and lowly of spirit alone were to be admitted to 
the feast. Christ, indeed, came into the world to preach the Gospel 
to the poor, the poor among Jews, the poor among the Gentiles. 
The poor of the Jewish nation were the lost sheep of Israel, pub- 
licans and sinners, “the accursed multitude that knoweth not the 
law.” The parable speaks of them as being lame, and blind, and 
feeble, as well as poor and destitute of dwelling. “Go out quickly 
into the streets and lanes of the city and bring in hither the poor, 
and the feeble, and blind, and the lame.” Hence from out God’s 
chosen nation the kingdom of Christ was to be filled especially by 
the ignorant, the spiritually sick, the spiritually needy, the despised 
and the outcast. 

The poor amongst the Gentiles are represented in the parable 
as persons that dwell outside the city limits. They wander home- 
less and houseless in the country round about, seeking their night’s 
rest in the ditches and under the shelter of hedges. ‘Go out into 
the highways and hedges and compel them to come in, that My 
house may be filled.” 

Remark that the heathen nations, in a particular manner, ap- 
pealed to the mercy of God. They were the most degenerate and 
morally degraded of the whole race of man. They were subjected 
to every species of physical evil—want, disease, loneliness and sor- 
row. They were not only unacquainted with the means of salva- 
tion, but they were continually and hopelessly sinking deeper into 
the guilt of a false pagan morality that admitted the worst crimes 
against God’s majesty, against the sacred rights of others, and 
against the vital interests of self and personal happiness. 

Having thus tasted all the bitterness of separation from God, 
they were the more ready to welcome the Saviour and to place a 
high value on the relief He brought them from sin and hopeless 
misery. The all-powerful word of God and likewise the sweet 
attraction of His sovereign mercy constrained them to accept the 
kind invitation. They were compelled, to use the expression of the 
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parable, by the very calamities of their state to seek refuge in 
Christ that the house of God might be filled. 

We Christians are the children of these pagan nations, who from 
the lips of Christ, and from the lips of Christ’s ambassadors, His 
Apostles and missionaries, were blessed with receiving the invita- 
tion to the celestial banquet. Through our forefathers who were 
saved from the midst of the valley and shadow of death, the invi- 
tation to salvation has been extended to us, so that we likewise may 
be made partakers of God’s blessings. Continually, almost daily, 
is the invitation brought before our minds by those who have been 
empowered by Christ to preach His holy Gospel and deliver His 
message of redemption. 

We have pledged ourselves in more ways than one to be present 
at the feast. The Divine mysteries and the things of heaven have 
been cherished by us as our greatest treasure ever since the day 
when, coming forth from the waters of baptism, we proclaimed 
ourselves the disciples of Christ to be guided in the paths of truth 
and goodness by the Church He established. We bear upon our 
brows the seal of confirmation. Thereby we have engaged our- 
selves to be patient in enduring trials for the sake of Christ that 
the possession of His glory in the life to come may be the reward 
of our suffering in this world below. We acknowledge our sin- 
fulness before the priest in the tribunal of penance. We bow our 
heads and strike our breasts with sorrow and humility that our 
poverty and the spiritual necessities that we lay bare before God 
may be filled with His heavenly abundance. In the banquet of 
the Eucharist we partake of that living Bread that came down from 
heaven. This, for us, is the best assurance that we will one day 
enter into life everlasting. 

Let us draw a final instruction from the fate of those who were 
excluded from the feast. Like them we are exposed to entertain 
an exceeding self-consciousness of our personal superiority. We 
may perhaps be better situated than most men, better acquainted 
with religious truths, hence seemingly better fitted for appreciating 
the favors of God. But let us be on our guard against the three- 
fold danger that was the ruination of the better class of Jews. 
How many Christians, proud of the importance that rank and 
wealth give them in society, have their hearts hardened to the poor 
and suffering! How many seemingly would barter their souls for 
gain! By any and every means, honest or dishonest, they strive 
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day and night to acquire more riches. Not a single effort do they 
make to lay up treasures for themselves in heaven. Finally experi- 
ence tells us that Christians, as well as others, often loose sight of 
God’s holy law amid the forbidden pleasures they enjoy in the 
society and companionship of others. 

If we wish to be admitted to the Great Supper and participate 
in the vision of glory, we must take the means to avoid these 
dangers that were the undoing of so many Jews. In the enjoy- 
ment of wealth, in the pursuit of gain, in our affection for others, 
let us always keep in view the one thing necessary: “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and His justice, and all these things shall be 
added unto you” (Matth. vi, 33). 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
LOST AND FOUND 
BY THE REV. H. T. HENRY, LITT. D. 


“There shall be joy in heaven upon one sinner that doth penance.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The 15th chapter of St. Luke contains three 
parables, of which the first two form the Gospel selection of this Sunday, 
while the third—that of the Prodigal Son—is reserved by the Church for 
another day of the year. For our purpose this morning, however, all 
three will be considered, since they give us a complete picture of the 
manner in which the soul, lost by sin to its Maker, becomes reconciled 
to Him. But why does God desire such a reconciliation? What is the 
real value of the soul? 

I, Relative Values—The “market value” of anything largely depends 
on the demand for it in view of its scarcity or its abundance. Its value 
is thus a relative one. Of little “market value,” it nevertheless may be 
of great importance to its owner because of his poverty. Its value ts 
again, in a different way, a relative one. One sheep out of a flock of 
one hundred, or one groat out of ten, possesses slight relative value. Is 

a single soul of little worth? 

II. Positive Values—Its positive value is insinuated by the fact that 
our Saviour, reproached for receiving “sinners” (plural), answers the 
charge by three parables in all of which He speaks of only one thing 
lost. He does not search for us and save us as a multitude, but as 
individuals. Again, the lost groat is stamped with the image of God, and 
has therefore its own positive value. The lost sheep caused the Good 
Shepherd to lay down His life for it. The lost son has God for his 
Eternal Father. 

III. The Pathway of Penance-—As reasonable beings—not sheep or 
pieces of money, we must co-operate with God’s search for us. The 
Prodigal. must arise and go to his father. 
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Introduction—The two beautiful parables which I have just 
read for you are taken from the 15th chapter of St. Luke. That 
wonderful chapter contains, however, yet a third parable—that of 
the Prodigal Son. All three of them speak of something that has 
been lost and found. There was, first of all, a lost sheep that had 
wandered away from the shepherd, one of a flock of a hundred. 
Next there was the lost groat, one of ten, which a woman had her- 
self dropped, or misplaced; which had fallen into some nook or 
corner and been lost to sight—and that meant, practically, lost to 
use by her. Finally there is the lost son, one of two brothers, who 
had left his father’s house and gone into a far country and lived 
riotously. Now, all three were found again; and it is very interest- 
ing and enlightening to observe how our Saviour pictures the joy 
felt in the three various cases when that which had been lost was 
found again. The shepherd lays the lost sheep upon his shoulders, 
rejoicing; and coming home calls together his friends and neigh- 
bors, saying to them: “Rejoice with me, because I have found my 
sheep that was lost!” Following the very same impulse of joy, the 
woman who recovered the lost piece of money calls together her 
friends and neighbors, saying to them: “Rejoice with me, because 
I have found the groat which I had lost.” Finally, when the 
prodigal son returns to his father to seek forgiveness, that loving 
father does not repulse him, but declares to the angry brother that 
only merriment and gladness should be felt, “for this thy brother 
was dead and is come to life again—he was lost and is found!” 

Now, the Gospel of this Sunday selects only the first two of 
these parables, leaving the third for separate consideration upon 
another day of the year—although all three of them treat, in vari- 
ous ways, of the loss of something and the joy experienced upon 
its recovery. But only in the first two cases does our Saviour 
directly assert the meaning of the parables. The Scribes and 
Pharisees had murmured because Christ had received sinners and 
had eaten with them; and He answered them in a most wonderful 
manner. He does not attempt to soften the charge made against 
Him on the score that hospitality even to the wretched and the out- 
cast is a fundamental human virtue; or that we should always try 
to be gentle and kind to all manner of people; or that it is a sign 
of magnanimity, of a great character of soul, to condescend to 
those who are very much beneath us. No, He goes very, very much 
beyond any of these excuses or explanations. He admits the charge 
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made by His enemies and reinforces it; for not only does He re- 
ceive sinners who come to Him—as the prodigal son was received 
by his father—but He even seeks after them, in order that He may 
receive them and eat with them! Like the shepherd, He does not 
await the return of the sheep, but leaves the flock in the desert and 
does not rest until he finds that which was lost; and when He finds 
it, declares that there is more joy in heaven over that one recovered 
sheep—that one lost sinner—than upon ninety-nine just. Again, 
like the woman who has lost a piece of money, our Saviour will 
go to greatest trouble to recover the coin stamped with God’s 
image; and when He has found it, knows that all of heaven will 
rejoice with Him. 

It was a marvelous answer given by our Lord to His accusers, 
and one that should greatly encourage us in the work of saving our 
souls. He is not merely willing to receive us after we have been 
lost to Him by sin; He Himself is constantly seeking after us— 
why? Are we of any value to Him? He Himself has declared that 
after we have done all the things we should do in His service, we 
must still consider ourselves unprofitable servants! Why, then, 
does He still seek for us, as the shepherd sought the sheep, or the 
woman the piece of money? Are we indeed of any ve in this 
vast universe? 

I. Relative Values——Christ represents Himself in the character 
of a shepherd seeking after a lost sheep. Of what value is a sheep? 
That is a question that might be answered variously. The world 
has what it styles a “market valuation.” But this changes from 
day to day, and, like nearly all human things, depends on the 
character of the demand. In a time of famine it is high; in a time 
of plenty it is low. But many other considerations enter into the 
decision of such a question, as economists well know. There is, 
however, another side to the question. The so-called market value 
may be expressed in terms of money, but scarcely in terms 
of the shepherd. If he is wealthy, a single sheep is a matter of 
slight consideration with him. But if he is poor, one sheep may, 
like the ewe-lamb in the great parable of the prophet Nathan in 
the Old Testament, be his all, and therefore of greatest value to 
him. 1. jg .4 SeSSEse ay 

Now, it is interesting to reflect that our Saviour pictures the 
shepherd not as the prophet Nathan had pictured the poor man, as 
the possessor of a single ewe-lamb, but as having in his charge a 
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large flock of one hundred. The owner, then, was not poor; and if 
one sheep were lost, no great damage would be suffered. In his 
anxiety to recover the one that was lost, the shepherd nevertheless 
leaves his flock in the desert—a possible prey to wild animals— 
and goes in search of the lost sheep. A modern painter has at- 
tempted ideally to present this thought to us, of the silly, helpless, 
bewildered animal that wandered off from its fellows in the flock, 
and has fallen over a steep place. Wounded, bruised, capable of 
wandering away, but not of retracing its steps, the sheep looks up 
helplessly at the shepherd who at length has discovered the object 
of his long search. But how shall even he reach it? The painter 
represents him as perilously grasping the branch of a tree which 
grows out of the steep side of the cliff, while with the disengaged 
hand he is reaching down and gently folding the lost sheep to his 
breast. The meaning of the picture is plainly set forth, for the 
shepherd is none other than our Saviour Himself, represented 
with the traditional features and dress of the Shepherd and Bishop 
of our souls. 

Our Saviour has indeed a large flock to look after, the billions 
of human souls that, generation after generation of this world’s 
history, enter into its arena, and then, after a few brief years, 
silently depart thence for the house of their eternity. And yet 
the parable reminds us of the care and love He has for each one 
of that innumerable company of human souls! 

In the second parable, that of the lost piece of money, we are 
reminded that the sum lost was in itself inconsiderable—a groat— 
and that after all, small as it was, it was but one of ten. But the 
woman nevertheless was most diligent in searching after it until 
she had found it, and then was so rejoiced that she called in the 
neighbors to share her joy and to utter their congratulations. 

Now let us remember that, in these parables, our Saviour is 
answering the complaints of His enemies, that He received sinners 
and broke bread with them. He is not pointing out to His accusers 
the inconsiderable value of the sinner, but rather is He urging the 
value of that which He seeks after. His Divine argument might 
be stated in this form. “If a shepherd having as many as one 
hundred sheep displays so much interest in the recovery of a single 
one of them; and if a woman, having ten groats, searches so dili- 
gently after a single one of them, although in this case the amount 
is both absolutely and relatively so small, why should not I show 
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equal concern to recover a lost child of Abraham?” And all this 
leads up to the parable of the Prodigal Son—not a sheep out of a 
flock of one hundred, or a groat out of ten, but one of two brothers, 
and therefore a great loss to a father, both absolutely, as being his 
son, and relatively, as being one of only two sons. 

II. Positive Values—And so our Lord led His hearers on gently 
to a consideration of the positive value of the human soul, whether 
that soul be one of two, as in the parable of the Prodigal Son, or 
one of ten, as in that of the Lost Groat; one of a hundred, as in the 
parable of the Lost Sheep, or one of the innumerable souls of all 
human history. We must endeavor to understand this better; for 
indeed it is to us, to each and every one of us, that our Saviour is 
speaking, as well as to those who accused Him, in the olden time, 
of receiving sinners and eating with them. 

Doubtless there is a feature of these three parables that must 
strike all who read them thoughtfully. In each of them our Lord 
speaks of one thing that was lost, and not of several or of many 
things. This is a strange and a striking feature. For His accusers 
spoke in a plural way, namely, that He had received not one sin- 
ner, but sinners; and our Lord continually speaks of one thing that 
was lost, whether sheep, or groat, or son. Do we not at once get a 
glimpse of the positive value of the soul? Our Lord does not per- 
form the wonderful work of our salvation in a universal, or even 
a general way. His task is, on the contrary, individual and special. 
True it is that the vast human family comprises a multitude of 
souls; but not thus does our Lord save them. He died for all on 
the Cross; but each individual soul was present to His Divine com- 
prehension in those hours of agony, just as the weight of our sins 
that bowed Him to the earth in the Garden of Olives was a weight 
made up of the sins of each individual soul, and each one of these 
sins was vividly present in His Divine understanding. Just as He 
died on the Cross for all, and yet had in His mind each individual 
comprised in that vast multitude, so are the fruits of His death 
applied to our souls, not in a general or a universal fashion, but 
individually and in a very special manner. Each one of us strays 
from the flock of Christ in his own way, by his own special choice 
of evil, by yielding to his own special temptations of dishonesty, of 
lust, of drunkenness, of anger; by neglecting his own special graces 
and the Divine warnings imparted to his own individual soul. If, 
being thus lost to Christ, we are to be found again, it will only be 
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by means of His special and individual search after our soul. 
Surely, that single individual soul which each one of us possesses 
must have a great value! 

Our Saviour insinuated this great value also on another occasion. 
In the Sermon on the Mount He called attention to the universal 
and yet particularized knowledge of the Eternal Father. “Behold,” 
He cried, “the birds of the air, for they neither sow nor do they 
reap, nor gather into barns; and your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are not you of much more value than they?” And again, 
on another occasion, He goes further into the question: “Are not 
two sparrows,” He asks, “sold for a farthing? and not one of them 
shall fall to the ground without the permission of your Father. But 
the very hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear not, therefore, 
better are you than many sparrows.” 

Ah, brethren, the love of our heavenly Father is for us a par- 
ticular love, not a general one. In His Divine knowledge we ap- 
pear before Him, not as a multitude, but as children appear to 
their mother, who has for each one of them an individual love. If 
the very hairs of our heads are numbered, be assured that our soul 
is an object of very special knowledge to our Father who is in 
heaven. 

What, then, is this positive value which the human soul has in 
the sight of God? Why should there be such rejoicing in heaven 
over one soul that does penance, more than upon ninety-and-nine 
just that need not penance? I will not speak to you of the natural 
beauty of the soul—of its wondrous faculties of intelligence and 
of will, of its spiritual nature and of its immortal life. Naturally, 
it is a masterpiece of the hand of God; and we can understand 
something, perhaps, of the pleasure an artist receives in contem- 
plating the perfection of his handiwork. But I will simply recall 
the amazing words in which the sacred Scripture speaks of the 
creation of man. After all the other works of creation had ap- 
peared good in the sight of their Maker, God said: “Let us make 
man, to our image and likeness.” To God’s image and likeness are 
we made! And this likeness to our Maker resides in the spiritual 
part of our nature, that is, in our soul. How precious this must be 
in the sight of God! Is it wonderful that He should wish to reclaim 
His own? Upon our souls God reads His own image and inscrip- 
tion. The groat He has lost is of exceeding value in His eyes, and 
He will search for it, like the woman in the parable, until He find 
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it, and will rejoice very greatly at its recovery, and with Him will 
rejoice the whole court of heaven! 

In addition to the value which the soul possesses as being the 
image and likeness of God, there is the value it has because of 
His Divine love for it—a love scarcely estimable by us, who are 
but finite creatures, with limited affections and desires, with a 
narrow horizon of intelligence, with a contracted human sympathy. 
Unlike the shepherd of the parable, who merely spent time and 
effort in the recovery of the lost sheep, our Saviour has pictured 
Himself to us as the Good Shepherd who in truth laid down His 
life for His sheep. We are therefore redeemed, as the Apostle re- 
minds us, at a great price, and are of exceeding value in the sight 
of the Eternal Father. 

There is another basis upon which to estimate the value of our 
souls. It shall be for us this morning the final one. God loves us 
so much, and we are so precious in His sight, because we are breth- 
ren, in the flesh, of His only-begotten Son, and by adoption can 
claim Him as our Father. Even should we be like the Prodigal 
Son in the parable, yet will our Father receive us back into His 
house with greatest joy and forgiveness. 

If, then, we be as the lost groat, yet are we of great value, as 
we bear upon us the image and inscription of our Maker. If we 
be as the lost sheep, yet are we of great value, as redeemed by the 
most precious Blood of the Good Shepherd. If we be as a lost 
child, most precious are we to Him whom, by the spirit of adoption 
which we have received, we can address as Abba, Father! 

III. The Pathway of Penance——In our consideration of the 
three parables we have learned, first, that God seeks for us with 
greatest diligence and most loving care; second, that He does this 
because, unlike the sheep or the groat, we appear to possess for 
Him a very positive value, and not the relative value of one out of 
ten pieces of money, or one out of a hundred sheep; nay, not even 
the relative value of one of two sons. Each one of us has a special 
and individual value in His Divine sight. What a comforting 
thought this must be to each one of us, for we are all sinners, have 
all gone astray from the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls. Even 
in the midst of the greatest degradation into which we may have 
fallen, we are aware of the Divine Eye that continually is searching 
us out, of the Divine Love that is unceasingly following after us. 

A final aspect of the parables will now challenge our attention. 
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Does it seem significant to you that, in the case of the sheep and 
the groat, which are not things gifted with reason, the parables 
represent their recovery as the work of the shepherd and of the 
woman, while in the case of the Prodigal Son, who was a creature 
gifted with reason, and therefore responsible for his being lost, the 
parable represents his recovery as his own work? “TI will arise 
and will go to my father,” said the prodigal. The shepherd searches 
for the lost sheep, the woman sweeps the whole house in order to 
find the lost piece of money; but the father of the prodigal remains 
quietly at home, while his lost son is spending his inheritance in 
riotous living. 

There is, indeed, a significant distinction drawn by the parables. 
The lost sheep and the lost groat could not put forth any effort to 
be restored to their owners. If they were not diligently sought for, 
there was no hope for their recovery. The son who was lost to 
the household of his father must himself return to that household. 
For he is gifted with reason and, therefore, with responsibility. 

Nevertheless, it remains true that God does really search for 
the sinning soul, although that soul must itself co-operate with 
God. We know that our Saviour did, as a matter of fact, leave 
His heavenly kingdom to come down upon this earth of ours and 
to search for that which had been lost. This He did visibly, a 
Man amongst men, preaching and teaching with this human tongue 
of ours, suffering heat and cold and fatigue and anxiety and 
sorrow in His long journeyings through His mortal life, in order 
that He might find us, until at last He laid down His life for us 
on Calvary. 

He is now at the right hand of the Father, making intercession 
for us, and still, by that endless intercession, searching after the 
souls that through their own fault have been lost to Him. But 
He is no longer visible to our human sight. 

Here the lesson becomes of greatest importance to us. Christ, 
our Saviour, is really searching after that which is lost. He is 
looking for you and for me. But, as we are beings having a 
reasonable nature, His method of dealing with us is one adapted 
to our nature. His appeal is to our reason and our heart. Every 
sting of our conscience, every warning contained in the sermons 
we hear, in the books we read, in the terrible accidents that mark 
for others the certainty of death and the uncertainty of its time and 
manner; every aspiration we have after higher things, every weari- 
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ness we at length experience in the fruits of our sinning—what 
are all these things but the continual search made by our Saviour 
to regain our souls? The inspirations, the warnings, the hopes 
and the fears we experience, are to us reminders that He is looking 
for us, is stimulating our energies to make the effort to return to 
Him and to our Father’s house. And that inestimable love which 
He has for us, which urges Him to continual search after us, which 
prompts us to return to Him, and which alone gives us the strength 
to do so—that Divine love will assuredly receive us upon our re- 
turn, not with reproaches and punishments, but with an overwhelm- 
ing gentleness and kindness. The joy filling His Sacred Heart will 
flow over into all the Kingdom of the blessed; for there is more joy 
in heaven upon one sinner that doth penance than upon ninety-nine 
just who need not penance. 

Conclusion.—The three parables teach us these important les- 
sons: that God does most truly desire our salvation; that, as we 
are reasonable creatures, that salvation must be accomplished by 
co-operation of our wills with the Divine Will; and that, in every 
step of that co-operation His grace inspires us, accompanies us, 
sustains us, rewards us. We may not sit down idly, waiting, like 
silly sheep, to be placed on the shoulder of the shepherd, but must 
say, with the Prodigal Son: “I will arise and will go to my Father.” 





FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ON THE PAPACY 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“And Jesus saith to Simon: fear not; from henceforth thou shalt catch 
men.”—St. Luke v, Io. 


SYNOPSIS.—While every word of Christ is a word of life, there are sayings 
of His which are of special importance as concerning the constitution of 
the Church, Sacraments, and means of grace. They are words of which 
the marvellous fulfillment is a proof of the Divinity of Christ and the 
truth of the Church. Instances of such sayings. Amongst the number 
of such utterances is the one occurring in to-day’s Gospel, in which our 
Blessed Lord conferred upon St. Peter the missionary office. To that 
office belong various prerogatives, of which Christ spoke very fully else- 
where. 
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The classical utterance is that in St. Matt. xvi, 17-19—the charter of 
the foundation of the Catholic Church. The occasion on which these 
words were spoken—the scene, and what passed; our Blessed Lord’s 
answer to Peter's confession of faith. We cannot familiarize ourselves 
too much with the full scope and meaning of this utterance; we will 
therefore examine it to-day. 

Note, first, that St. Peter's answer was due to a divine inspiration and 
revelation. Importance of this in regard to what follows. Note, second, 
that the blessing and reward were PERSONAL to Peter. Meaning of the 
grant made to St. Peter, “Thou art Peter, etc.’:—1. Peter meant “rock” ; 
our Lord used in both cases the same word “Kephas”’; hence liberal 
translation is “Thou art a Rock and upon this Rock, etc.” 

What does this mean? It is not obscure. It means that what a firm 
foundation of rock is to a building, that St. Peter is to the Church of 
Christ, i. e., the principle and cause of UNITY and STABILITY: of our 
Lord’s own parable of the house built on the rock, and that built on the 
sand. Peter is to be to and do for the Church just what the foundation 
is to and does for the house built on the rock. Hence Peter ,as the 
foundation is the principle of the Church’s unity and stability. 

But the Church is a corporate body of human beings. So to under- 
stand St. Peter's position as foundation, we must ask how can an indi- 
vidual be the foundation of a corporate body of men? In other words, 
how can St. Peter do for the Church what the foundation does for a 
building, i. e., give stability and unity? 

This can be only by Peter being endowed with auTHoRIty; for a com- 
munity, e. g., a nation, can be kept together only by some kind of author- 
ity; the authority varying in kind according to the nature of the society. 
For instance, a state is founded on political authority. So Peter is 
foundation of the Church by the possession and exercise of authority. 

What kind of authority? That depends upon the nature of the 
Church. Now, the Church is a society for the teaching of Truth and 
the effective insistence upon the moral law of God. Hence Peter's 
authority must be in the matter of Faith and Morals. On this two-fold 
authority (personal) of Peter the Church is built; by it she stands firm 
and united to the end of time. Without this PERMANENT foundation of 
Peter's authority there would be no agreement in faith, no effective incul- 
cation and production of Christian morality. 

But “Thou art Peter, etc.” And our Divine Lord Himself interprets 
the meaning of this figure of speech, adding, “To thee will I give the 
keys, etc.”; and “Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, etc.’ Note that 
Peter's oFFIcE must last, though he is gone; for the constitution of the 
Church cannot change. Hence St. Peter must have. successors in his 
office and prerogatives. This our Blessed Lord implied. His appoint- 
ments for His Church are permanent. ; ‘ ; 

Thank God that you are on the Rock upon which Christ built His 
Church; so live that by your example the Fisherman’s net may be spread 
wider and wider to catch souls for Christ. 


While every word that our Divine Lord has spoken, dear breth- 
ren in Jesus Christ, is a word of life, there were various occasions 
on which He uttered sayings that were of very special importance 
because they concerned not only individual souls, but the constitu- 
tion of the holy Catholic Church, the holy Sacraments and the 
means of grace. They are words of which the marvelous fulfill- 
ment and continuous ever-living effect are seen in the world, and 
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will be seen to the end of time; and this fulfillment and effect are 
proof that He who spoke those words and thus fulfills them is 
Divine, and that the Church in which they are fulfilled is truly 
the Church of Christ. Such words, fulfilled to the letter in the 
holy Catholic Church and Roman Church are, for instance, the 
words of the commission given to the Apostles: “Going, teach all 
nations; preach the Gospel to every creature, baptizing them in 
the Name of the Father, and the Son, and of the Holy Ghost”; 
and the words, “Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven, 
and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained”; or again, “Ex- 
cept you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His Blood, 
there is no life in you; He that eateth My Flesh and drinketh My 
Blood hath eternal life; My Flesh is meat, indeed; and My Blood 
is drink, indeed. He that eateth Me, the same shall live by Me.” 

And amongst the number of those important utterances having 
such far-reaching effects is that one which I have taken for my 
text, the words in which Jesus Christ conferred upon St. Peter 
and his successors that proud title which they still use, the title of 
the fisherman: “Jesus saith to Simon: ‘Fear not, from henceforth 
thou shalt catch men.’ ” 

This expression is, of course, metaphorical. It points to the 
Missionary Office which rests in its plenitude upon the shoulders 
of the Chief Pastor of the Church. To that office necessarily be- 
long various prerogatives, without which the duties of the universal 
Teacher and Fisher of men could not be carried out. Hence our 
Divine Lord very fully and in unmistakeable words drew out the 
position and powers of His Vicar upon earth. The classical utter- 
ance of Christ on this subject, what we Catholics may call, and 
accurately call, the charter of our foundation, is very familiar to 
you. “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona, because flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it to thee, but My Father who is in heaven. And 
I say to thee that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
My Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And 
I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. And what- 
soever thou shalt bind on earth, it shall be bound also in heaven; 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, it shall be loosed also in 
heaven” (St. Matt. xvi, 17-19). 

You remember the occasion on which these words of tremendous 
import were spoken. Our blessed Lord was with His Apostles at 
Caesarea Philippi. He put to them the question: “Whom do men 
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say that the Son of Man is?” They answered: “Some John the 
Baptist, and other some Elias, and others Jeremias, or one of the 
prophets.” Then “Jesus saith to them: ‘But whom do yow say that 
I am?’ Simon Peter answered and said: ‘Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.’” Then came the wonderful reply of our 
Divine Lord, which I have already quoted to you; the words in 
which the supreme headship and government of the Church was 
given to Peter, and, in him, to all his successors to the end of the 
world. 

We can not familiarize ourselves too much with the full scope 
and meaning of this great utterance of Jesus, that means so much 
to all generations of Christians. We will therefore examine it 
again to-day; our time will not be wasted. 

Note, first, that St. Peter’s answer to our blessed Lord’s question 
was due to a direct Divine inspiration and revelation. “Blessed 
art thou,” our Lord declared, “because flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed this (My Divinity) to thee, but My Father who is in 
heaven.” This fact gives great importance to what follows, for 
it shows that the reward granted to the faith of the Apostle 
St. Peter was no ordinary reward; it was something more than a 
word of praise or commendation; precious though the least word 
of praise from his Master was to Peter, this was more and greater. 
Then notice, dear brethren, that both the blessing pronounced upon 
Peter and the reward promised to him were peculiarly personal to 
him; the reward of a personal act of faith in the Messiasship and 
Divinity of Jesus: “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona; I say unto 
thee, that thou art Peter; to thee will I give the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven.” But now let us examine the grant made to Peter. 
“Thou art Peter,” said Jesus, “and on this rock will I build My 
Church.” 

What does this mean? It is very plain, after all, dear brethren; 
it is no subtle, mysterious parable, hard to interpret. In legislating 
for the practical carrying on of the Religion which He came to 
found, our blessed Lord always used plain and straightforward 
speech. He does so here. His words plainly mean that just what 
a solid rocky foundation is to a building set up on it, such is Peter 
to the Church. Now a rocky foundation is to a building the prin- 
ciple and cause of its unity and its stability; that is, a good solid 
foundation keeps the building together, prevents it from falling to 
pieces. You will remember the contrast drawn by Christ Himself; 
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in one of His parables, between the house built on a rock, which 
successfully resists a storm, and that built on the sand which quickly 
falls. And Christ says that Peter is to be to His Church and to do 
for His Church just what the rocky foundation is to and does for 
the house built upon it. As the house built on the rock is preserved 
by its foundation in unity and stability, so is the Church of God to 
be kept by Peter in unity and unconquerable stability in spite of all 
the assaults of hell. ‘On this rock I will build My Church, and the 
gates, that is the powers, of hell shall not prevail against it.” Peter, 
then, is the firm foundation of the Church, her principle of sta- 
bility, her source and conserver of unity, that which keeps her to- 
gether as one united Body, one compact and solid Building. 

But the Church of Christ is not a building of stone; she is a cor- 
porate Body, a society of human beings; a “Temple not made with 
hands, but built of human souls; a great Association comprised of 
the many millions of the People of God. And to understand the 
position of St. Peter as the Foundation of this Body of living souls, 
to know how he is the rock upon which they are built up and pre- 
served as a Church, we must ask the question: How can an indi- 
vidual man be the foundation of such a corporate body, of this 
society of Christ’s followers; how carry out the functions of a 
foundation towards this great association of believers in Christ? 
In other words, how can Peter do for the whole Church of Christ 
what the foundation does for the house; how can he keep the 
Church and the faithful who make up the Church in unity, how 
give stability, how prevent disintegration and falling to pieces? 

Brethren, this can be only in one way—by Peter being endowed 
with Authority; by being Supreme Head and unquestioned Ruler. 
For, my brethren, a community, such as a nation or a society, can 
be kept together only by some kind of authority; authority varying 
in kind according to the nature of the society, yet only by authority. 
States, for instance, are kept together by some form of political 
rule and authority, so that we say rightly that authority is the 
foundation of the state. So, if Peter is the foundation of the great 
kingdom of Christ on earth, the holy Catholic Church, he is so by 
the possession and exercise of authority. 

But of what kind is the authority which forms the foundation of 
a society? As I said just now, that depends upon the nature of the 
society itself. A political and civil society rests upon civil and 
political authority. Now it is of the essence of Christ’s Church 
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that she is a society in which God’s Truth is taught, and right rules 
of conduct according to God’s Law are laid down and effectively 
insisted upon. If the Church fails in these two things, or in either 
of them, she fails in her very essence; she ceases to be what God 
intended ; she ceases to do that for which Christ created her. And 
these two things comprise what we call faith and morals. And 
the Church would fail altogether if she spoke with uncertain 
voice in these matters of faith and morals in which it is her 
Divine mission to instruct men. But Christ’s Church can not fail 
in this; He has said so, and He has told us that she cannot fail, 
because she is built upon the Rock Peter. “Thou art Peter; on this 
Rock I will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” 

Peter, then, as the Foundation of a special kind of society, the 
Christian Church, must be endowed with a special kind of authority 
suited to the nature of the special society, the Church, of which, by 
the possession of authority, he is the foundation. And that au- 
thority is obviously authority in faith and morals, authority in 
teaching, and authority in spiritual government. 

It is on that two-fold authority in Peter that Christ’s Church is 
built; by that she stands, by that she is kept in unity, and in truth, 
and in sanctity of morals. That foundation in the personal au- 
thority of Peter it is which gives her that certainty, that confidence, 
that consistency, that unchangeableness in teaching, that boldness 
and magnificent courage in resisting moral evil which are her dis- 
tinguishing marks, without which she could not carry out her work. 
Without that authority of Peter, without Peter as her permanent 
foundation she could have no unity, no agreement in faith and 
morals; without a firm and permanent foundation that society 
specially instituted by Jesus Christ for the teaching of truth, the 
inculcation and effective production of, Christian morality and holi- 
ness would fail; corruption and disintegration would set in. 

But “thou art Peter, and on this Rock I will build My Church, 
and the gates of hell shall mot prevail against it.’ And our Divine 
Lord Himself has interpreted for us the meaning of these words 
about Peter as the foundation of the Church; for He goes on, “I 
will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” that is, by an 
obvious figure of speech, power, rule and authority; so that “what 
thou shalt bind on earth, it shall be bound also in heaven; and what 
though shalt loose on earth, it shall be loosed in heaven.” 
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I have mentioned more than once, dear brethren, that Peter must 
be the permanent foundation of the Church, lasting as long as she 
lasts, that is, till the end of the world. To say otherwise would be 
to commit an illogical absurdity, and to render Christ’s words 
meaningless and futile, for the constitution of Christ’s Church 
can not change; and what she was at first, that she is in essence 
now. From this it follows that Peter must have successors. Peter 
is gone; the Church remains; and Peter’s office, too, must remain. 
Christ implied this clearly when He said, “I am with you all days, 
ever to the consummation of the world.” Christ’s appointments 
for His Church are permanent. 

Thank God, dear brethren, that you are upon that Rock which 
Christ planted firmly and securely as the foundation of His Church, 
not tossed about by winds of varying doctrine. Let your lives be 
worthy of such privileges as are yours, and so live that by your 
example the net of the Fisherman may be spread wider and wider 
to catch many souls for Christ. 











CONFERENCES FOR ‘THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
VIII. FAL.Lacies oF SocIALISM 


II. Property 


Standing upon the wrong principle that labor creates all wealth, 
socialism next attacks the idea of property, again avoiding the 
truth, and again contradicting itself. Socialism, in fact, is consistent 
only in inconsistency. 

According to socialistic reasoning, all evils of the present day 
are traceable to property. Property makes for inequality, since one 
man has more property than another. It is the assertion of prop- 
erty rights that makes the poor poorer_and the rich richer. In fact, 
it knows of but one way of abolishing poverty and that is to do away 
with personal property. The more skillful and fortunate must be 
prevented from getting more property at the expense of the less 
skillful and fortunate. Hence all property is to be abolished. In- 
stead of personal property we are to have property in common, 
investing all right to property in “the state” and giving all persons 
an equal share in the use of the property. 

In the foregoing conference we have seen how socialism claims 
that labor produces all wealth, and that capital takes the greater 
share of it, thus unjustly and dishonestly depriving labor of its full 
fruits. And thus we find socialism claiming in the same breath 
that there should be no property and yet the laborer is to get the 
full value for his work. 

From this one should conclude that even in the socialistic state 
the laborer is to receive something besides a meal ticket, and then 
there would again be an unequal division of wealth, since laborers 
are not alike in capability, thrift, and enterprise. 

Socialists have advanced various theories to show that the holding 
of private property was not the original state of things. They try 
to show that only in the course of time men acquired property by 
force. But, as far back as reliable history goes, we read not only 
of the acquiring and maintaining of personal and private property, 
but of laws enacted to govern its acquisition and protection against 
unlawful claims. 

If, for sake of argument, we hold that in the beginning all prop- 
erty was held by all in common, how could it ever happen that the 
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few could rob so many? Such a theft would have brought about 
a revolution, even granting the physical possibilty. But nowhere in 
history do we read of any such assault upon common property. 

In the remotest ages, known by reliable account, private property 
was held to be a natural right of man. No one was ever known 
to question it. In fact, wherever we find a trace of civilization, 
there we find also laws approving and governing the acquisition of 
property. The laws of ancient Peru dealt very severely with theft. 
Regardless of all contrary theories private property is a fact as old 
as the proverbial hills. 

Man, in the first place, has a right to self-preservation. For his 
self-preservation he must have private property. If there were 
no such right how could he lawfully prevent another taking what 
he needs for his preservation. If Smith could go to Brown and 
take whatever he liked what would happen to our entire civiliza- 
tion? The world would be a chaos, where only might would be 
right. Man must necessarily claim and maintain that what he needs 
for the preservation of his life. Nor is that enough. If that were 
all, it would follow that all men must be and remain beggars, living 
from hand to mouth. Man has, furthermore, a right to labor, and 
he is entitled to keep what he earns. It is the ambition of each 
decent man to work in such a way as to perfect himself in his work, 
and he will put forth his best efforts so that he will not only supply 
his present wants but to lay something aside for the times of sick- 
ness and for old age. And if he is a man of family and faithful 
to his responsibilities, he will seek to provide for his children that 
they may have a good start in life. All these things any man of 
normal inteligence and thrift will do instinctively, as a bird builds 
its nest. 

Socialists delight in calling the wage earners “wage slaves,” with 
the purpose of fomenting dissatisfaction and violence among certain 
classes of workers. But let me ask you, where do you find the real 
slaves? Are they found among the thrifty workers, who either own 
their own homes or who save their money to own such in the course 
of time, or will the slaves be found in that much praised state of 
socialism where workers will get nothing but a meal ticket and 
occasionally an order for a new suit of clothes, where even the word 
“home” will have no meaning? 

Have you ever thought what it is that gives to man the incentive 
to work? While all labor in itself is a constant grind, some kinds 
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of labor bring with them even the impairment of health and dangers 
to limb and life. 

What is it then that urges man to do even work that life insurance 
companies classify as “unsafe risks.” Surely, it is not the pleasure 
of doing this work. Yet hardly does one man succumb but there 
are others anxious to take up this work. Would they take up this 
hazardous work, especially if it requires skilled labor, if it did not 
usually call for more salary than work in which the risk of life does 
not figure. Wages, however, represent property, and man instinc- 
tively looks for that kind of work which will bring him the greatest 
amount of compensation, or property. 

Remove this opportunity of acquiring property and what induce- 
ment have you to offer a man to do the work in the pursuit of which 
he is sure to risk his life? Who would be willing to spend years and 
years in profitless effort in order to give to the world a great inven- 
tion, if there were not the hope of finally reaping the rewards of 
that invention? Where would be the ambition and enterprise that 
now move the wheels of commerce, if all the reward a man could 
ever get for his work were a suit of clothes and a meal ticket? 
Where would willing hands be found to do hard and disagreeable 
work, when all the reward he would get would be no more than 
the pay obtainable for easy work? Here, as in all other instances, 
socialism has nothing to offer but smooth phrases and empty 
promises. 

Catholics are told by socialists that property held in common 
should not be regarded unreasonable or impracticable, since the 
Holy Bible tells us that in the times of the Apostles the faithful 
held all property in common. If it was possible then, they ask, why 
not now? 

We must bear in mind that these early Christians differed from 
socialists in giving of their own to help those in want. The whole 
drift of socialism, however, is to get the property of the other fel- 
low. The early Christians gave what they had to the Apostles that 
they might help those who were in want. If socialists would follow 
the example of these early Christians one might at least recom- 
mend their good will. 

When the Church then began to grow this charity system was no 
longer practical, and charity took another form. Asylums were 
established for the sick and the orphans, for the aged and the poor, 
and this system has prevailed to the present day. 
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Socialists also point to our many convents and monasteries, rep- 
resenting great money value, and in these convents and monasteries 
they find men or women joined together working under a system 
of common property. Yes, it is true; we find many men and women 
in the various institutions of the Church, working diligently in their 
various professions, though all they can ever expect to get for their 
reward is their food,—and the food is plain,—and their clothing,— 
which is even plainer. 

Here, socialists tell us, you find a perfect working model of what 
socialism intends to do for all mankind! 

What urges a young girl to give up all the lawful pleasures of 
society, her pleasant home, the prospects of a happy life in a family 
of her own? Not the quality or style of the dress she is to take, 
not the kind of food that awaits her, not the monotonous life she 
will lead. It is something else, that urges her on to take upon 
herself this solitary life, and that is her love of God, and the desire 
she has of helping to save souls. What induces a young man to 
lay aside all ambition, to forsake all honors the world can give, to 
renounce all lawful pleasures? His only prompting is the love 
of God, and the wish to give his life for the saving of souls. 

Imagine any of the wealthy socialists giving all their money to 
the poor, and going from one end of the country to the other as 
beggars preaching the message of good-will to all men, instead of 
hatred against all men, and depending upon charity for their simple 
meals. 

There is but one motive that will prompt man to leave all and 
follow Christ, and that is not the charm of common property, for 
it has no charm. The only motive that will enable him to over- 
come all obstacles and difficulties and hardships, which poverty, 
obedience and chastity demand, is the love of God and nothing else. 

From whatever angle we may look at the question of property, 
it must be evident that its gaining and keeping is based upon natural 
law, upon natural conditions. 

For people who openly profess that they have no faith in God 
the Ten Commandments have no meaning. For us, however, it is 
of importance to bear in mind the seventh and tenth commandment, 
viz.: “Thou shalt not steal,” and “Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s good.” If all mankind would consciously practice these two 
commandments there would be no social question. 








CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 
BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XX. True HAppPiness 


My dear Children of Mary :—Whatever your plans for your life 
may be, one thought is always uppermost in your minds, and that 
thought is that you wish to be happy and content to the end. 

The happiness to which you aspire will only be found in one 
direction. To strive for everything that glitters, to fly from flower 
to flower like the butterfly, will not profit you. At the end you 
would have to exclaim with Solomon: “Vanity of vanities, and all 
is vanity.” True happiness can only be found by submitting our 
will to the Holy Will of God, by taking upon ourselves that state 
of life to which God has called us. In vain will one seek happiness 
behind convent walls if God intended her to live in the world; 
equally unhappy is she who remains in the world when God has 
called her to the convent. 

Some years ago, a girl, after full deliberation and having obtained 
the consent of her parents, decided to enter the convent. There 
were four or five sisters at home, and hence her mother could easily 
have spared her. Unfortunately, however, the mother was thought- 
less and foolish. The letters she wrote to her daughter in the con- 
vent expressed longing and pining for her beloved daughter. She 
often visited her daughter and the parting was never without tears 
on part of the mother. Finally the daughter was so disturbed and 
distracted by the carrying on of the mother that she decided to 
return home. There was great joy the day she came home with 
mother. Everybody seemed happy, except the girl. She said: 
“You may now rejoice, mother, but the time may come when you 
will be sorry, for you have made me unhappy from this day.” 

The girl was a good prophet. She soon began to enter with zeal 
upon the life which her mother desired for her. She was hardly ever 
home. She finally married a Protestant, married him before a jus- 
tice of the peace without the knowledge of her parents, left the 
Church for good, and is now bringing up children from whom she 
keeps all knowledge of God. It is hard to find a woman more 
bitter against all religion than that woman. She certainly is un- 
happy. Her mother has now a real reason to long for her daugh- 
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ter. Imagine the bitterness of her sorrows when she must acknowl- 
edge that all this terrible havoc is of her making. 

The mother did the most foolish thing any mother could do. And 
the daughter was foolish in listening to the unreasonable appeals of 
her mother. Even upon leaving the convent the girl had the very 
best intentions. She intended to return some day to the convent. 
She kept up her pious practices, received Holy Communion nearly 
every day, was devout in her daily prayers, and tried to live much 
like those in convents. But her sisters, as well as her parents, told 
her it was not well to be so pious, and gradually she grew careless 
in her pious exercises and became as worldly as the rest. 

If you would see this world with eyes about twenty years older, 
you would see misery and unhappiness in places where now you see 
but bliss. People, as a rule, do not tell their troubles to children 
of your age. Your parents keep their troubles to themselves, for 
fear of casting a shadow of gloom over your young lives, because 
you will have troubles of your own when your time comes. People 
may reveal their troubles to an intimate friend, but to the outside 
world they keep up a smiling countenance, although anyone who 
can read wrinkles may read in them of sleepless nights and secret 
tears. 

While it is true that much misery is of a kind that no one can 
escape, it is equally true that much of it is of our own making. 
Our sorrows would be less if we did not add to those which this 
life brings. If people would listen to the call of God, if they adopted 
the calling for which God appointed and fitted them, there would 
be fewer tears, less suffering, less sorrow. 

God desires us to be happy. Knowing His great love it is im- 
possible to think that He could create a human being with no other 
purpose than to make him or her suffer. Sin, it is true, has brought 
untold misery into this world. All mankind suffers on account of sin. 
But that suffering is beneficial, and intended to open our eyes to the 
unhappiness of sin, to spare us still greater suffering. Remember, 
too, that God has promised to reward us for whatever suffering we 
undergo in His Name. 

Even in spite of the misery we see round about us we can and 
should be happy. God so wants it. But the condition upon which 
our happiness depends, is and will ever be the Holy Will of God. 

A Sister, burdened with the worries and cares of a parish school, 
will go through the grind of teaching day after day, will repeat and 
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repeat without losing patience, will have words of kindness and 
patience with those who are willing but slow, will struggle with 
those who are stubborn and wicked, and will try to be at all times 
fair and just. 

Yet this Sister is happy in her work. Of all things she will see 
the bright side. Cares worry her, it is true, but she looks at the 
bright side. She sees how those little minds grow in intelligence, 
sees how her work leads to good results, sees her harvest of good 
deeds. She realizes that she is carrying out the Holy Will of God, 
doing the work God wants her to do, and is happy. 

If this be not her vocation, however, she would only see the dark 
side of her work, she would be miserable, and every day would add 
another weight to her growing burden. The reason of her un- 
happiness would be that she of her own accord assumed a burden 
for which God neither called nor fitted her. 

And so we might go through every calling in life, and find in 
every calling some people happy and others unspeakably miserable. 
The ones see the bright side of things and feel happy and content, 
the others see but the dark side and wish for the end. 

You see, then, everything depends upon conforming ourselves 
to the Holy Will of God in all things. Only thus can we be happy, 
no matter what our lot or calling may be. 

There are those who feel an inclination to enter the convent. 
They feel confident that God has called them to this state. But 
they see objections. It may be that the vow of obedience seems 
difficult to them, or they cannot think of severing home ties. What- 
ever such trivial objections may be, let those who feel sure they 
have been called, realize that the devil is by no means idle in such 
a case. He knows that he is about to lose influence with such a 
soul, and will eagerly suggest to this mind obstacles, difficulties, 
objections, to keep that soul in the world, where the prevailing luke- 
warmness and carelessness will give him more opportunity of drag- 
ging that soul to hell. 

Ask any sister in the convent, any monk in his monastery, any 
priest, whether the call received from Almighty God was fol- 
lowed without having to overcome obstacles and difficulties, and 
they could tell of sleepless nights, of fervent prayers, of novenas 
and Holy Communions, and other good works, offered up to gain 
strength and courage. Ask them whether they would return to the 
world, and they will answer that the world has not enough to give 
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in return for what they would surrender. You see, then, that hap- 
piness must be fought for. It cannot be picked like an apple from 
a tree. It must be earned. 

Take to heart the lessons of life. If any of you feel called to 
take up the hidden life of the convent, fall upon your knees and 
thank God for having selected you, and not someone else in your 
stead. Pray earnestly, as did those who have followed the call be- 
fore you, that you may overcome all obstacles, that you may see 
your way clear to follow the voice of God. Be prepared for a fight 
with the powers of darkness, and in that struggle look often at the 
second station of the Way of the Cross: Jesus taking the Cross upon 
His shoulders. Be willing to take your cross upon your shoulders 
for the sake of God and your own sake, as willingly as did Jesus 
in that second station for the sake of all mankind, and for your 
sake, and be assured that Jesus will help you carry your cross, and 
will make your burden light and sweet. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XLIV. THe Younc Tosias 


My dear Boys :—The story of young Tobias is known to you all, 
yet you may have failed to take to heart the lesson which it is in- 
tended to convey. 

The father of young Tobias was taken into captivity together 
with thousands of Jews. At home, the Jews could observe the laws 
of their religion. When, however, they were made captives and 
compelled to live in pagan Niniveh, the observance of the law of 
Moses was often found very difficult. The father of Tobias was 
one of the few faithful to the law. Whereas other Jews considered 
the law of Moses burdensome, and found many excuses for not 
following it faithfully, he observed the law most conscientiously, 
even at the risk of his life. Had all the Jews been as faithful 
as he, God would very likely have averted the trials of such a 
captivity. But because most of them had forsaken the way of 
God, and accepted the ways of the pagan world, they had to be 
brought to their senses by means of sorrow and suffering. And 
then, as now, the just had to suffer along with the wicked. But 
the just have this consolation that their suffering brings them still 
closer to heaven. It will not only diminish or cancel the temporal 
punishment they have merited for other shortcomings, but be a 
further source of rewards in the world to come. 

For that reason we find the elder Tobias reconciled to his fate. 
He had seen his home go up in flames, he had to leave the land of 
his fathers, had lost most of his fortune, had to live in a country 
hostile to his people and to his God, yet not a single word of dis- 
content passed his lips. 

The Assyrian king, Salmanassar, recognizing the sterling quali- 
ties of the elder Tobias had granted him more freedom, a number 
of privileges and some minor office, such as were never granted to 
other Jews. While the other Jews were kept like prisoners under 
guard, he could within the realm go from place to place, work 
wherever he liked, stay wherever he liked. God rewarded his efforts 
with success. His ever increasing wealth, the favor of the king, 
and his saintly life made Tobias prominent among the captives. 
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Whatever favor and privileges he enjoyed he used to the best ad- 
vantage. He undertook to visit the Jews in the various parts of 
Assyria, encouraging them to faithfully observe the law of God, 
and helped them with money. Of the elder Tobias it can be said 
that he neglected not a single good work that he could do. 

After the death of the king, his son, Sennacherib, assumed the 
reign. He laid siege to Jerusalem, but was repulsed, and returned 
home with a small remnant of a vast army. Unable to conquer the 
city of David, he took revenge on the Jews whom his father had 
made prisoners. Sennacherib enacted very severe laws against the 
Jewish captives, revoking all favors and privileges that some Jews 
had enjoyed during the reign of Salmanassar. An offense hardly 
noticed when committed by a pagan was made punishable by death 
if wrought by a Jew. Indeed, the observance of most Jewish cus- 
toms was forbidden under pain of death. 

The elder Tobias had to suffer with the rest. His office was 
taken from him, and he was deprived of the privilege of freely going 
about. Still we do not find Tobias any the less zealous for the law 
of God. It was under pain of death forbidden to bury a Jew. The 
corpse of a Jew was to be left as food for wild animals. Tobias, 
however, would hide the corpse in his home, and bury it at night. 
Through the loss of the royal favor he was no longer able to travel 
about to console other sufferers. With old age coming upon him he 
became poor. To aid to his misfortune he lost his eyesight. 

At this time the elder Tobias found it necessary to collect a large 
debt, a debt of ten talents of silver. This meant a fortune at that 
time. The distance from the abode of Tobias to Rages in Medea 
was great. It meant a journey of over a week each way. The 
way, moreover, was dangerous. Wild animals and equally ferocious 
robbers made traveling very unsafe. In fact, journeys were not 
undertaken unless a number of men would go together to share 
the hardships and dangers of the trip. Old Tobias was in a 
quandary. To whom of all his pagan neighbors could he confide 
the fact that his son was to collect a large amount of money? Such 
knowledge would have meant not only the loss of the money but the 
death of his son. To send his son without any companion was a 
great risk. How could this youth defeat robbers and wild animals 
singlehanded? 

Yet, there seemed nothing else possible for young Tobias but to go 
alone, but as he stepped forth from the house, he met another 
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young man equipped for a long journey. He informs Tobias that 
he, too, is bound for the same city of Rages. Young Tobias re- 
enters the house with the stranger and who may imagine the joy 
of the old, blind father on hearing that the young stranger is jour- 
neying to the very place to which Tobias himself must go to collect 
the debt. 

With the blessings of the aged parent, Tobias and his companion 
undertake the journey. On the way they were to stop at the house 
of a distant relative of Tobias. The two had not traveled very far 
before Tobias began to realize that his companion was not an ordi- 
nary young man. While he did not suspect the truth he had com- 
plete confidence in the wisdom and power of his mysterious com- 
panion, and obeyed him willingly. Hence, when his companion in- 
formed him that he should marry the daughter of the man they were 
to visit, his word was law to young Tobias. The companion let 
Tobias stay with these people while he journeyed to Rages to col- 
lect the debt. On his return he stopped for Tobias and his bride 
and accompanied them home. 

Upon the return, when the elder Tobias was miraculously cured 
of blindness, this mysterious companion revealed his identity. 
Young Tobias had traveled with an archangel of God, and did not 
know him. When the angel’s mission was accomplished he disap- 
peared, asking the astonished people to praise and thank God for 
His grace and benevolence. 

We often hear people say that in our time and country it is almost 
impossible to raise boys in the proper way. And as the reason for 
this statement parents will point to the ever spreading bad example 
round about us. 

It depends upon you, boys, to prove that the fears of your par- 
ents are without foundation. 

For this reason I have given you a sketch of the times of young 
Tobias. 

This boy grew up in Niniveh, a godless, pagan city. He grew up 
among other children, both Jewish and pagan. Since young Tobias 
was not blind and deaf he could not help seeing and hearing much 
wickedness. And yet, with all the bad example he had to witness, 
he did not waver for a moment in his faith. No doubt, a number 
of his Jewish playmates inclined towards paganism. He could not 
but see their bad example. Yet he remained steadfast in his faith 
The conditions are similar in our day. The children of lax Catholics 
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or of mixed marriages frequently fall away from the faith. And 
just as an apostate Catholic is more inimical to the faith than even a 
Protestant, so a fallen away Jew in those days was more antagon- 
istic to Hebrew customs than even a pagan, and eager to ignore the 
Jewish laws. 

You understand, then, that Tobias saw much wicked example. 
In spite of all that he remained a saintly boy. No doubt, he was 
exposed to slights and insults, was laughed at and mocked by his 
own people as well as by young pagans. Nothing, however, could 
make him forsake the faith of his fathers. His pious parents did 
all in their power to teach him the requirements of the Mosaic law, 
and the virtues he was to practice. The home of Tobias was a 
temple of God, and all the wickedness of a pagan people, all the 
bad example of fallen away Jews, had no bad effect upon him. He 
remained pure in mind and heart. 

Do you think that, if young Tobias had been a boy given to the 
vices he saw about him, God would have given him the extraordi- 
nary grace of having the archangel, Raphael, as a traveling com- 
panion? His innocence and piety must have been extraordinary, 
otherwise he would not have received such singular favor. 

Now let us get at the lesson the life of the young Tobias teaches. 

We are placed in a world in which we cannot help seeing and 
hearing many things that are wrong and wicked. That we will meet 
scandals, that we will be sorely tried, goes without saying. We are 
unable to escape from our surroundings. We will have to stay 
where we are and make the best of it. All we can do is to let the 
world go its way while we go ours. 

Like young Tobias, so are you surrounded on all sides by wick- 
edness. In factories and shops the very air is often poisoned with 
foul talk. The time may come when the performance of your 
religious duties, the saying of prayers, attending Holy Mass and 
receiving the Holy Sacraments, may appear a burden for you. You 
will see bad example, not only from those who know not God, but 
from others of whom you would least expect it. But when you see 
all this spiritual desolation think of young Tobias. He was not 
misled by it, neither should you, The bad example round about you 
is no permit for you to do the same. We can never be forced to sin. 

You sometimes hear of so-called reformers, trying to reform the 
whole world at one swoop. To these people everything is wrong. 
They pose as self-appointed reformers, but make one big mistake. 
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They start at the wrong end. We can never reform the world with 
the passage of a law. If we desire to reform the world, so far as 
it is in Our power, we must start at the right end. We must start 
not with Jones or Smith or Brown, but with ourselves. If each one 
of us would try to lead a better life the face of the world would 
soon be changed. 

Since most people, however, consider reform somewhat like 
Castor Oil, prefering to prescribe it rather than take it, the world 
will remain what it is. But there is no need to throw up the sponge 
and follow the way of the world. Think of young Tobias, imitate 
him in his purity and piety. He met with the same difficulties that 
you meet with. 

To protect you against the example of the sinful world I cannot give 
you better advice than that which the rules of the Sodality suggest. 
Holy Mother Church has the experience of over nineteen hundred 
years. The fact that she heartily approves of the Sodality and en- 
dows it with many spiritual favors shows what value she ascribes 
to it. Always live up to the rules and regulations of the Sodality, the 
cardinal points of which are: daily prayers, frequent Confession 
and Holy Communion, and a childlike devotion to our Blessed 
Mother. 

Of the dangers besetting youth, it is true, there are many. Many 
also, are the graces you receive. Endeavor to show that, with the 
graces at your disposal, it is possible to lead a clean and pure life, 
in a world that teems with wickedness and temptation. 











THE GOSPELS EXPLAINED TO CHILDREN 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


CHRISTIAN CHARITY 


Introduction.—To-day’s Gospel is part of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and contains instruction regarding Christian charity. Where 
did our Lord deliver the Sermon on the Mount? ... There is a 
hill to the west of Capharnaum called the Mount of the Beatitudes. 
From it there is a splendid view over the fertile plain and the beauti- 
ful Lake of Genesareth, with hills surrounding it. This is where 
the Saviour sat down with the Apostles at His feet, and lower down 
the slope were crowds of people, Jews and Gentiles, from all parts 
of the Holy Land. When Christ began to teach, all listened with 
deep reverence. Let us, too, listen attentively and reverently to 
His teaching, and take it well to heart. 

I. Gospet: Luke vi, 36-42. 

Our Lord’s discourse on charity may be divided into 
four parts: 
Exhortation to practice charity. 
Similitude of the blind guide. 
Similitude of the Master and His disciple. 
Similitude of the mote and the beam. 

II. Expranation: 1. Exhortation to practice charity. (a) “Be 
ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful.” A person 
is merciful who takes pity on others and does what he can to help 
them. Why did our Lord utter this admonition? was it necessary? 
It was at once an old and a new commandment. The Jews used 
to say: “Love your brethren, the children of Israel; but you need 
not love the Gentiles, who are God’s enemies.” The Pharisees 
actually taught people to love their friends and hate their enemies ; 
but Christ’s teaching was quite different; He said that we must 
love both friends and enemies in word and in deed. “Be ye merci- 
ful.” Why should we be merciful? Our Lord tells us Himself: 
“Your Father also is merciful. Our Father in heaven sends rain 
and sunshine upon the good and the evil, the grateful and the un- 
grateful. God’s children ought to be like their Father; therefore, 
“Be ye merciful.” 

(b) “Judge not; condemn not.’—Is it always a sin to judge? 
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May not a judge condemn any one? Yes, he has a right to do so, 
and it is his duty. Parents, too, and teachers ought to judge and 
punish children for their faults, as otherwise God will punish them. 
Is it never right to speak of the faults of others? Yes, but it de- 
pends upon why we do so. To judge others harshly and for no 
reason at all is sinful. May we condemn (i. e., damn) others? 
Never; that is always sinful. 

Our Divine Saviour probably addressed this admonition chiefly 
to the Pharisees, who fancied that they alone were God’s own 
chosen children, and consequently they delighted in despising, judg- 
ing and condemning others, and especially the Gentiles. 

Why may we not judge and condemn? ... Jesus has told us, 
that we may not ourselves be judged and condemned. God alone 
is Judge, and whoever takes pleasure in judging others, often makes 
mistakes and easily falls into sin. Think of Job’s false friends. As 
St. Augustine says, many a man does wrong with a good intention, 
and who can judge him but God alone, for no one else can see the 
hearts of men. 

(c) Forgive, and you shall be forgiven—Our Lord set us an 
example when He prayed: “Father, forgive them.” We Christians 
ought to act as He did. A Christian is bound to forgive and for- 
get; to be angry without reason and to keep up a grudge is un- 
Christian and heathenish. 

(d) Give, and it shall be given to you.—What did our Lord mean? 
Give to the poor for God’s sake, and then God regards your gift as 
made to Him. He will restore it to you a thousandfold, for He is 
generous in paying. Our Lord explained this to His hearers by de- 
scribing something familiar in their everyday life: “Good measure 
and pressed down and shaken together, and running over, shall they 
give into your bosom.” Everybody who heard these words under- 
stood them at once, but do you understand them? Have you ever 
seen wheat measured? It is poured into a big wooden measure, 
which is shaken, so as to be quite full. In the same way will God 
measure out your reward, which will consist of the happiness of 
heaven, abundant and unchanging. We give Him what is only 
temporal and receive in return what is eternal. Which gift is more 
valuable? Remember: “With the same measure that you shall 
mete withal, it shall be measured to you again.” If you give much, 
you will receive much; but if you give little, you will get little in 
return, 
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2. Similitude of the blind guide——Our Lord inserted at this point 
a short parable: “Can the blind lead the blind? Do they not fall 
into the ditch?” That is easy to understand. Any one who under- 
takes to lead a blind man must be able to see where they are going. 
It would be very foolish for one blind man to lead another. What 
would happen? . . . Even here it would be dangerous, but in the 
Holy Land the risks are far greater, for there are frequently deep 
holes or even open cisterns close by the roadside; the footpaths are 
narrow and a false step might cause a very bad fall. But what 
reason had our Saviour for uttering this parable? . . . He had just 
before said: “Give, and it shall be given to you.” That, of course, 
applies to giving help in time of need, but still more to assisting 
those in spiritual trouble or want, for instance by instructing the 
ignorant or correcting the sinful. Which is worth more, alms for 
the body or for the soul? . . . Of course charity shown to the soul 
is more valuable, for the soul is more important than the body. 
But can anyone instruct others when the eye of his own soul is 
blind to the truth? Can any one correct his brother whilst his own 
soul is still in the darkness of sin? ... This is what our Lord 
wanted to suggest, especially to His disciples. He was telling them 
to begin by receiving sight by means of truth and grace, otherwise 
they would be blind guides to others. 

3. Similitude of the Master and His disciples ——Christ taught the 
same lesson in the second little parable: “The disciple 1s not above 
his master.’ He meant: “If you wish to teach and correct others, 
you must first be masters; pupils copy their teachers, and if a 
teacher is bad, his pupils can not be perfect.” 

4. Similitude of the mote and the beam.—The same thought re- 
curs in the third parable: “Why seest thou the mote in thy brother's 
eye, but the beam that is in thy own eye thou considerest not?” 
There is no difficulty in understanding our Lord’s meaning. Can 
a man, guilty of great sins, find fault with anyone else? If you 
want to improve others, you must set to work seriously to correct 
yourself. To what people was our Lord particularly referring? 
... To the Pharisees, who were always ready to judge others 
harshly, but never thought of trying to improve themselves, al- 
though they had great need of amendment. To one of them our 
Lord addressed the stern rebuke: “Thou hypocrite, cast first the 
beam out of thy own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to take 
out the mote from thy brother’s eye.” But the admonition was in- 
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tended also for everybody, including the Apostles. Our Saviour 
had chosen them out and called them to be leaders of the blind and 
teachers of the ignorant; therefore it was their bounden duty to 
become better themselves; otherwise they would be blind guides 
and ignorant teachers. 

Questions for repetition—On what occasion did Jesus teach us 
these beautiful lessons about Christian charity? . . . What did our 
Saviour say about being merciful? ... How did He warn us 
against rash judgments? . . . What is the meaning of the parable 
of the blind guide? . . . Of the disciple and Masier? . . . Of the 
mote and the beam?... 

III. AppricaTion. 1. Points for instruction.—To-day’s Gospel 
contains some important practical lessons. (a) Our Lord says: 
“Be ye merciful.” Which are the corporal and spiritual works of 
mercy? ... Christ will judge us hereafter according to the way 
in which we have practiced them. What will He say to the good? 
. . . What to the wicked? ... (b) “Judge not, and you shall not 
be judged.” How can we sin against our neighbor’s honor? .. . 
What is calumny, detraction, false testimony, rash judgments? 
How do we sin by any of these? .. . (c) “Forgive and you shall 
be forgiven.” In what words does Christ teach us to love our 
enemies? ... (d) Christ compares sins with motes and beams. 
Are all sins equally great? ... When do we commit a mortal 
sin? .. . When do we commit a venial sin? ... 

2. Why is this instruction on Christian charity read to-day? ... 
On the Sundays after Pentecost the Church draws our attention to 
the action of the Holy Ghost in Christ’s kingdom. The Holy Ghost 
came down at Pentecost and poured Divine love into our hearts. 
Now we have to continue in the love of God and walk in the spirit 
of love, for love of our neighbor is inseparable from true love of 
God. Hence we are told to be merciful, not to judge or condemn 
others, to forgive and to give; so the chief thought for to-day is 
charity towards our neighbor in the kingdom of Christ. 

3. Our Lord addressed His instruction to all of us. Does not 
one point or another in it make you feel uneasy, as if He could see 
something wrong in you? He said: “Be ye merciful.” Sometimes 
your hearts are hard as stones. You may have had it in your power 
to do a kindness to some other child, but you did not care to do it. 
Is that Christian charity? Jesus said: “Judge not.” But you have 
often looked down upon others because of their defects, and per- 
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haps you have spoken ill of them. Is that Christian charity? Jesus 
said: “Forgive,” but you have often avoided having anything to do 
with others for some trifling reason, and perhaps for weeks have 
not spoken a kind word to them. Is that Christian charity? Jesus 
said: “Give.” Many poor children are cold and hungry, and you 
might have given them something; your parents would have had 
no objection; but you perhaps have thought: “What business is it 
of mine?” Is that Christian charity? If your conscience re- 
proaches you with any of these things, what is to be done? ... 
You must repent and try to do better in future. 





~ SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE PARABLE OF THE GREAT SUPPER 


Introduction—Our Lord was being entertained by one of the 
chief Pharisees shortly before His Passion. Other guests, both 
Scribes and Pharisees, were present, watching Him closely. A man 
came in, suffering from dropsy, and, in spite of its being the Sabbath 
day, Jesus cured him by a miracle, and then, noticing that the other 
people invited chose the first seats at the table, He spoke a parable 
to them, saying: “When thou art invited to a wedding, sit down in 
the lowest place.” Then, turning to the giver of the feast, He 
said: “When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, 
nor thy brethren, nor thy kinsmen, nor thy neighbors who are rich, 
lest perhaps they invite thee again, and a recompense be made to 
thee; but . . . call the poor, the maimed, the lame and the blind, 
and thou shalt be blessed, because they have not wherewith to make 
recompense, for recompense shall be made thee at the resurrection 
of the just.” One of the guests exclaimed: “Blessed is he that shall 
eat bread in the kingdom of God!” What made him say this? ... 
He was plainly thinking of the future reign of the Messias, and 
imagining that then one splendid feast would follow another in 
constant succession. Our Lord taught him a very clear lesson in 
the parable of the Great Supper. 

I. Gospet: Luke xvi, 16-24. 

Three classes of guests were invited to the supper, so the 
Gospel can be divided into three parts, corresponding 
to the three classes. 
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1. The guests invited first, who would not come. 
2. Poor guests invited, 
3. Strangers compelled to come in. 

II. EXPLANATION: (a) The Parable. 1. The guests invited 
first—A rich man in the town resolved to give a great supper, and 
sent out many invitations. When everything was ready he sent his 
servants to summon the guests. It was the custom among the 
Jews for guests to receive two invitations, the first some weeks in 
advance, and the second just before the entertainment. The host 
himself generally gave the first invitation in person, and a servant 
the second. Everyone invited promised to come, but at the last 
they changed their minds and began to make excuses. What ex- 
cuse did the first man make? ... “J have bought a farm, and I 
must needs go out and see it; I pray thee, hold me excused.” Would 
he have bought a farm without seeing it? Of course not; but as 
the spring was approaching, he wanted to tell his laborers how they 
were to cultivate the fields and plant the vineyards. He could have 
done that just as well on the following day. What was the second 
man’s excuse? ... “J have bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to 
try them.” A yoke means a pair of oxen. The bargain was not 
completed, for the man had still to try the animals, and see whether 
they were worth the sum asked for them. In the Holy Land oxen 
are used for ploughing and threshing. Do you know how corn is 
threshed there? As soon as it is cut it is strewn on a hard floor, 
out in the open air, and then two oxen (or asses) are led round 
and round in a circle until all the grains are trodden out. What 
excuse did the third man make for not coming? . . . “J have mar- 
ried a wife, and therefore I can not come.” This was a very poor 
excuse and expressed rudely ; the two others had at least made some 
apology, but this man did not think it worth while to do so. He 
had better have said: “I do not care to come,” and then he would 
have spoken the truth. 

2. The poor guests.—How did the host receive all these excuses? 
. .. He was justly indignant, but what was he to do? His supper 
was ready, and there were no guests. He thought of a plan, and 
sent his servant out again, saying: “Go out quickly into the streets 
and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poor and the feeble 
and the blind and the lame.” The servant knew where to look for 
such people, and was not long in finding them, and the poor were 
quite willing to accept so kind an invitation. They had time enough 
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to attend the supper, not being busied, like the others, with worldly 
possessions. Uninvited they would not have ventured to set foot 
in the rich man’s house, and that was why he told his servant to 
bring them in. 


3. The strangers invited to the supper—Very soon a num- 
ber of poor, miserable people assembled, but they did not fill the 
hall, and still there was room. The host did not hesitate, but sent 
his servant out a third time, saying: “Go out into the highways and 
hedges and compel them to come in, that My house may be filled.” 
What kind of people formed the third class of invited guests? They 
were not townsfolk, but strangers who happened to be on the roads 
or resting in the shade of the hedges. No doubt they were 
astonished at the invitation, but the servant had instructions to com- 
pel them to come in. Perhaps one or two of those originally in- 
vited began to regret having made excuses, but now the Giver of 
the feast was angry and would not admit them, but said: “None of 
those men that were invited shall taste of My supper.” Now let us 
see what the parable means. 


(b) The interpretation. 1. The guests first invited—What is 
the supper of which our Lord was speaking? . . . The supper is 
the kingdom of the Messias on earth, the Catholic Church. In it 
are many kinds of food, viz., Christ’s doctrines and the Sacraments, 
but especially Holy Communion. The rich giver of the feast is God. 
Who are the invited guests? The children of Israel, who were 
God’s chosen people. God makes no distinction between rich and 
poor, high and low; He calls all alike to His kingdom; but in the 
parable our Saviour made a distinction, and mentioned first the 
rich, aristocratic people and then the poor and despised inhabitants 
of the town. Why did He do this? . . . He was at a feast with 
many grand Scribes and Pharisees who regarded themselves as the 
teachers and leaders of their nation, and expected to be the first 
in the kingdom of the Messias. But what happened? ... The 
Messias came as God’s messenger to call them to the feast in His 
kingdom; and most of them refused to obey His summons and 
rudely rejected the invitation. Why did they act thus? Because 
Jesus had said that whosoever would be His disciple, must deny 
himself and follow Him. The rich people and aristocrats could 
not endure this doctrine; they cared more for money and lands, 
and all the enjoyments and amusements of life. Therefore they 
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were altogether excluded from the supper, that is, from Christ’s 
Church. 

2. The poor guests—Who are the guests brought in from the 
streets and lanes of the city? . . . They are the plain, simple people 
belonging to the Jewish nation, many of whom, though not all, 
listened gladly to the Messias and followed Him. They thus be- 
came guests at the great supper and children of holy Church. Think 
of the Apostles and disciples! Almost all of them were poor, un- 
educated men. 

3. The strangers invited to the supper.—But there was still room 
at the supper, the kingdom of the Messias was not full, and so 
strangers, too, were compelled to come in. Why were they?... 
They were the Gentiles, for not only the Jews were summoned to 
enter the kingdom of God, but also the Gentiles. They were 
fetched in from the highways and hedges. What does that mean? 
. . . It means that people of every country and nation were called 
by the Apostles, God’s messengers, and gradually the supper was 
furnished with guests. Do you now understand the connection? 
Some one invited with our Lord had exclaimed: “Blessed is he that 
shall eat bread in the kingdom of God,” meaning to say: “We, the 
leaders of the people, shall be the foremost also in the kingdom of 
the Messias.” Jesus replied in the parable: “Yes, you are the first 
persons called to God’s kingdom, but you refuse to accept the in- 
vitation, and so you shall not taste of My supper.” 

Questions for repetition —Why did our Lord compare His Church 
with a supper? . . . Who is the Giver of the feast? . . . Who is 
the servant? . . . Who are the guests first invited? . . . Who are 
the poor guests? . . . Who are the strangers? . . . Why did the 
Scribes and Pharisees hope for prominent positions in the king- 
dom of the Messias? . . . What disappointed their expectations? 
. . . How were they punished for not accepting the invitation? .. . 
What did Christ mean to teach by this parable? ... 

III, AppricatTion: 1. Points for instruction—(a) A man made 
a great supper. Theologians regard this supper as a type of Holy 
Communion, which is a great feast, renewing the memory of 
Christ’s Passion. Why do they regard it thus? . . . Because many 
refuse to come, and, like the guests at the supper, make all sorts of 
excuses. What are the words in which our Lord commanded us 
all to receive Holy Communion? .. . (“Except you eat the flesh 
of the Son of Man,” etc.) How often is every Catholic bound to 
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receive Holy Communion? ... (b) The rich, aristocratic people 
in Israel would not listen to the call of grace. What must a man 
do in order that grace may suffice for his salvation? .. . Is it 
possible for a man to resist grace? ... 

2. What is the significance of this Gospel in the ecclesiastical 
year? ... The chief thought suggested to us by the Church dur- 
ing the Sundays after Pentecost is the action of the Holy Ghost. 
The grace of the Holy Ghost called the Jews first into the kingdom 
of God, but they did not heed the summons, so the invitation was 
passed on to the Gentiles, who did listen to the voice of the Holy 
Ghost, and multitudes of them entered the kingdom of Christ. This 
Sunday falls within the octave of Corpus Christi, and the contents 
of to-day’s Gospel harmonize well with the festival; so that the 
chief thought for us to carry away with us to-day is: The supper 
of the just in the kingdom of Christ. 

3. We are all even now guests at the great supper, for by the 
grace of the Holy Ghost we have been made children of the Church. 
Moreover we are all invited to the feast in heaven; but shall we all 
be allowed to partake of it? No, certainly not, if we act like the 
guests invited first. If we care for the things of earth, for eating, 
drinking and sinful amusements, more than for those of heaven, 
prayer, going to church, and Holy Communion itself, we shall never 
be admitted to heaven, and the rich Giver of the feast will say that 
none of those that were invited shall taste of His supper. Those 
who are children of the world in this life cannot be God’s children 
in the life to come. 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
PARABLES OF THE Lost SHEEP AND THE Lost GROAT 


Introduction.—To-day we hear two more parables uttered by our 
Lord, both full of consolation for poor sinners. The first is the 
parable of the lost sheep; the second that of the lost groat. On 
what occasion did our Saviour make use of these parables? The 
time was drawing near for Him to set out on His last journey to 
Jerusalem. Do you remember His prophetic words that we read 
on Quinquagesima Sunday?: “Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and 
all things shall be accomplished which were written by the prophets 
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concerning the Son of Man.” Our Lord was still on the further 
side of the Jordan, in the region called Perea, and as that was on 
the border of the country, there were many publicans or tax 
gatherers there, who were hated by the people, for many of them 
were dishonest and they oppressed and cheated the inhabitants. In 
the opinion of the Pharisees, publicans were the worst sinners, al- 
though they were certainly no worse than the Pharisees themselves, 
and they thronged to hear our Lord’s teaching. 

I. GospeL: Luke xv, I-10. 

1. The Pharisees’ complaint against our Lord. 
2. Parable of the Lost Sheep. . 
3. Parable of the Lost Groat. 

II. ExprLanation: 1. The Pharisees’ complaint against our 
Lord.—Christ had perhaps again entered a publican’s house as his 
guest; at any rate there were many publicans present, and our Lord 
welcomed them with kindness and sympathy, which pleased them 
and speedily won their hearts. But there were also Scribes and 
Pharisees present. Why had they come? Were they anxious to 
save their souls? No, certainly not. Perhaps they were glad to see 
so many of the lost sheep of Israel returning with contrition to the 
Good Shepnerd? No, all that they wanted to do was to watch our 
Saviour. They may have hoped to hear Him sternly rebuke the 
people about Him, but they heard nothing of the kind, for He was 
associating with these people as if they were His friends. This 
sight infuriated the Pharisees. How did they give vent to their 
annoyance? ... They murmured, saying: “This man receiveth 
sinners and eateth with them.” Why did they make this a ground 
of complaint? They meant that whoever associated with sinners 
must be a sinner, and so Christ could not be the Messias. There- | 
upon our Lord taught them a lesson in two parables. Let us first 
consider each parable itself, and then its interpretation. 

2. The lost sheep. (a) The parable—We have here a scene 
taken from the pastoral life of the Holy Land, where the flocks 
graze mostly on the rough mountain heights, in which there are 
many caves, or on the desert plains, where agriculture is impossible 
owing to the poverty of the soil. It often happens that a sheep 
strays away from the flock, and cannot find its way back, for a ‘| 
sheep is a helpless sort of animal. Sometimes a lost sheep is en- | 
tangled in the brambles, and, when this is the case, it either starves 
to death or is eaten by wolves. The shepherd may not notice his 
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loss until he leads the flock to the sheepfold at night. Does he then 
abandon the sheep to its fate? Only a bad shepherd would do so; 
a good shepherd is more concerned for the lost sheep than for the 
rest of the flock. He sets out at once and crosses hills and valleys, 
examining every cave and thicket; he calls the sheep by its name, 
and tries to induce it to come to him, and if he succeeds in finding it, 
he is very glad; he does not punish it or drive it in front of him, 
but he caresses it, lays it across his shoulders and carries it home 
or to the sheepfold. His heart is so full of joy that he calls the 
other shepherds in the neighborhood together and tells them how 
anxious he has been, and how tiring a task it was to go after the lost 
sheep, saying: “Rejoice with me, because I have found my sheep 
that was lost.” 

(b) The interpretation—Our Lord Himself explained the 
parable by the words: “J say to you, that even so there shall be joy 
in heaven upon one sinner that doth penance, more than upon 
ninety-nine just, who need not penance.” Who is the lost sheep? 
. . . A poor sinner has strayed from the right path and is entangled 
in sins. He cannot deliver himself, and would inevitably perish if 
the Good Shepherd did not care for him. God follows with His 
grace the poor lost sheep, calling him, so that His Divine voice 
penetrates the sinner’s heart; He does all that He can to save the 
perishing soul. At last the sinner repents and does penance, and 
God’s fatherly heart is filled with joy and all heaven rejoices. But 
does God really care more for one penitent than for ninety-nine 
just people? No, our Lord did not mean that, but the greater the 
previous sorrow, the more intense is the subsequent joy. In this 
picture of the shepherd you will recognize at once another Good 
Shepherd—Jesus Himself. With loving solicitude He went after 
the lost sheep of Israel. How kindly did He welcome all poor sin- 
ners, in order to save them from destruction! Do you think that 
the Pharisees understood the parable? .. . You surely can under- 
stand it quite well. . . . Our Saviour’s meaning was this: “I came 
to seek and to save sinners; why do you therefore reproach me for 
being friendly with publicans?” The same lesson is taught in the 
next parable. 

3. The lost groat. (a) The parable—We have here an account 
of a little incident in everyday life. A woman, perhaps the wife 
of a poor peasant, had ten groats or drachmas. A drachma was a 
silver coin of about the same value as a denarius, and worth rather 
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less than twenty-five cents. Ten drachmas would not be a large 
sum of money, but the woman regarded them as a fortune; perhaps 
they were her dowry that she had hoarded up in case of need. She 
would have taken good care of it! Women and girls in the East 
are fond of wearing strings of coins round their necks or on their 
heads, and apparently the same custom existed in the time of Christ, 
so that one coin might easily be lost. One drachma is not much, but 
to a poor woman it seemed a great deal. No wonder that she at 
once lighted a candle—in cheaply built houses it was dark even in the 
daytime—and went on looking for the coin until she found it. Of 
course she told all her friends and neighbors about it, for joy is 
increased when it is shared with others. 

(b) The interpreiation—Our Lord explained this parable also 
by saying: “J say to you, there shall be joy before the angels of God 
upon one sinner doing penance.” The lost coin is a type of a sinful 
soul. The holy angels mourn over a sinner, but when he repents 
and returns to God they are happier than the woman when she 
found her money. Our Lord implied that of course He was glad 
when publicans and sinners came to Him. Could He despise and 
repel them as the heartless Pharisees did? He did not come to 
judge, but to save sinners. 

Questions for repetition—What made our Lord utter these two 
parables? . . . What becomes of a lost sheep? .. . How does a 
shepherd show his love for the sheep? . . . How did our Saviour 
display His love for sinners? . . . What lesson does He teach us 
in the parable of the lost groat? ... 

III. AppricaTion: 1. Points for instruction—The parable of 
the lost sheep shows us three things very plainly: (a) the misery of 
asinner. What are the consequences of mortal sin? ... (b) The 
love of God, who by means of His grace seeks the sinner and draws 
him back from a state of sin. Is actual grace necessary for us? 
... (c) The mercy of God, who receives a poor sinner lovingly. 
What do we mean when we call God merciful? . . . What graces 
does God impart to us in the Sacrament of Penance? (d) In the 
parable of the lost groat our Lord says that the angels rejoice at 
the conversion of a sinner. What do the good angels feel towards 
wer. ss 

2. What is the connection between this Gospel and the ecclesi- 
astical year?—Is there anything in to-day’s Gospel about the action 
of the Holy Ghost? ... It was by the grace of the Holy Ghost 
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that we became members of Christ’s flock. We can never be 
thankful enough for this favor; but nevertheless many a sheep runs 
away from the flock and loses its way, so that it cannot return and 
is in danger of falling a prey to the enemy of our souls. Who 
can save a poor sinner? ... Only the Holy Ghost and His 
grace. He goes in search of the sinner and tries to obtain admis- 
sion to his heart. It is His greatest delight to find the lost sheep 
and carry it back to Christ’s flock, and bring it to Jesus, the Good 
Shepherd in heaven. The chief thought to remember to-day is the 
return of the sinner to the kingdom of Christ. 

3. Here is a serious question for you all to consider: Have any of 
you ever escaped from the fold and lost your way in the wilderness 
of sin? What would have become of you then without the Holy 
Ghost? If you had died in your sins, where would your unhappy 
soul be? Perhaps there is among you at this moment a poor lost 
sheep; if so, it must not remain outside the fold, but must release 
itself as quickly as possible from the sins that are like brambles, 
holding it fast. This release is obtained in the Holy Sacrament of 
Penance. 





FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE MrracuLous DRAUGHT OF FISHES 


Introduction.—To-day’s Gospel brings before us a very beauti- 
ful and important event—the miraculous draught of fishes. It was 
one of our Lord’s first miracles, and took place on the Lake of 
Genesareth (also called the Sea of Galilee and the Lake of 
Tiberias). This lake lies nearly 700 feet below the level of the 
sea and is about 20 miles in length; its breadth varies, being in some 
places as much as I0 miles, and it is very deep. The water is fresh 
and good to drink, and abounds in fish. At the time of our Lord 
the whole region was most beautiful and fertile, and a ring of hills, 
dotted over with towns and villages, surrounded the lake. At the 
present day few traces remain of its ancient beauty. Our Saviour 
was standing on the shore, probably near Capharnaum, and people 
came from all directions, crowding round to hear the Divine 
Teacher. The Gospel tells us what took place then. 

I. Gospet: Luke v, I-11. 

1. Our Lord teaching the people from the boat. 
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2. The miraculous draught of fishes. 
3. St. Peter at the feet of Christ. 

II. ExpLtanation: 1. Our Lord teaching the people from the 
boat.—Let us picture to ourselves the scene. The sun had just 
risen, and by the shore were two boats, one belonging to St. Peter, 
and the other to Zebedee, the father of St. James and St. John. 
St. Peter and his companions were cleaning their nets before hang- 
ing them up to dry in the sun. They were probably rather de- 
pressed; why? . . . Soon, however, they grew more cheerful, for 
they caught sight of their Divine Master, around whom a great 
crowd had assembled, begging Him to give them some instruction. 
Our Saviour could not resist their entreaties, but on the flat shore 
He saw no spot suitable for speaking; what was He to do? Jesus 
was never at a loss; He got into St. Peter’s boat, and told him to 
push off a short distance from the land, and then, sitting down, 
He began to teach the multitude. All could see and hear Him 
quite well. What a charming scene! Our Saviour and His dis- 
ciples were in the boat, lapped by the water of the lake, and on the 
shore stood crowds of people, listening eagerly to all His words. 

2. The miraculous draught of fishes—Now let us look at the 
second picture. The instruction was over, and we do not know 
what our Saviour had said; the crowd was beginning to disperse 
slowly, when Jesus said to Simon: “Launch out into the deep, and 
let down your nets for a draught.” Why were they to launch out? 
Because, as a rule, only very small fish are caught close to the shore ; 
large fish are found in deeper water, so that any one wishing to 
catch them must cast his net further out. Simon, however, had no 
wish to resume work and said: “Master, we have labored all the 
night and have taken nothing.” Night is the best time for catching 
fish, for then the large ones come to the surface. On this occasion 
the disciples had toiled in vain, and in bright sunshine the fish can 
see the nets, and so they remain deep down. Consequently the 
prospect of catching any was very poor, but still St. Peter was will- 
ing to make the attempt: “dt Thy word I will let down the net.” 
What was the reward of his childlike confidence and obedience? 
. . . The net soon began to grow heavy, and the fishermen pulled 
it with all their might, seeing to their amazement that it was full 
of fishes. The boat was soon full, too, and yet there were more. 
What were the fishers to do? .. . “They beckoned to their part- 
ners, that were in the other ship, that they should come and help 
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them.” The second boat seems still to have been moored near the 
shore, but James and John, seeing the signal, rowed as quickly as 
they could, and soon their ship, too, was filled; in fact both boats 
were so heavy as to be in danger of sinking. It must have been a 
wonderful event! 

3. St. Peter at the feet of Christ—Now we come to the third 
picture. What impression did the miracle make upon St. Peter? 
. . . He was seized with holy awe for a great light had just flashed 
into his soul, and he saw clearly who Jesus really was. He could 
not restrain his ardent nature, and in humble adoration cast him- 
self at his Divine Master’s feet, saying: “Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man, O Lord.” Simon’s companions were equally filled 
with awe and reverence, but they were less impetuous and gazed 
at our Saviour in silent astonishment. He calmed St. Peter by say- 
ing gently: “Fear not,” adding these very significant words: “From 
henceforth thou shalt catch men.” ... He had said something 
very similar once before, when calling Simon and his brother 
Andrew to be His disciples. His words then were: “Come ye after 
Me, and I will make you to be fishers of men” (Matth. iv, 10). 
Do you understand now why our Lord worked this great miracle? 
... The draught of fishes was to be a type of the multitudes of 
human beings whom St. Peter was to bring into the Church of 
Christ. When did the Apostle cast out his net for the first time 
to catch men? ... At the first Pentecost, when more than 3,000 
entered the net, for 3000 were baptized and admitted into the bark 
of Peter, the holy Catholic Church. There was, however, another 
reason why Christ worked this miracle. Hitherto His disciples had 
not always been with Him, but still followed their usual occupa- 
tions from time to time. From that moment they abandoned every- 
thing, home and family and means of livelihood, and followed Jesus. 

Questions for repetition—-What circumstances caused our 
Saviour to teach the people from the boat? . . . What did Jesus 
tell St. Peter to do when the instruction was over? .. . Why was 
there, humanly speaking, a very poor prospect of catching any fish? 
. . . How did St. Peter receive his Master’s command? .. . How 
was the Apostle’s confidence rewarded? . . . What effect had the 
unexpected abundance of fish upon Simon and his companions? 
. . . How did St. Peter both by word and deed display his faith 
and reverence? . . . How did Christ reveal to St. Peter his future 
mission? . . . What practical result had this miracle? .. . 
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III. AppiicaTion: 1. Points for instruction—(a) St. Peter’s 
boat is a type of the Church, and just as Christ was in the boat, so 
is He always in the Church. In what words did He promise always 
to remain with the Church? ... Peter steered his boat on the 
lake, and he still steers and directs the Church, of which he is the 
visible head. From which of our Lord’s words do we know this? 
. . . Who has been the head of the Church since St. Peter’s death? 
... (b) The great draught of fishes was a type of the rapid 
growth of the Church. The Church of Christ must be Catholic. 
Why is our Church plainly Catholic? ... (c) Jesus said to St. 
Peter: “Launch out into the deep and let down your nets for a 
draught.” Our Lord’s words had a wonderful effect, for He is 
Lord of nature. What do we mean by calling God almighty? .. . 
(d) What virtues did St. Peter display? . . . His Divine Master 
had only to say a word, and he obeyed like a child. He threw him- 
self at Jesus’ feet, and then he left everything to follow Him. 
What great faith, humility and love! 

2. What 1s the significance of this Gospel in the ecclesiastical 
year? ... It is closely connected with last Sunday’s Gospel, in 
which we read how Jesus, the good Shepherd, goes to seek the lost 
sheep. He wants to save our immortal souls, and the Church con- 
tinues His work by the aid of the Holy Ghost. To-day a similar 
thought is presented to us. St. Peter is to catch men in order to 
save them, and the Church continues St. Peter’s work by the aid 
of the Holy Ghost. The chief thought for this Sunday is that souls 
are gathered by the Church, the Kingdom of Christ, like fish in a net. 

3. Trusting in Jesus, Peter let down the net and caught many 
fish. We, too, ought to trust Jesus in all that we do. All must be 
with God—with His grace, and for God—for His honor. You can 
be rich with God, though poor as beggars, for every good work, 
however small, is recorded in the book of life. But a very rich man 
is poor if he has not the grace of God in his heart and does not 
refer all his actions to God. When such a man comes to die, he 
will have to acknowledge with sorrow: “I have labored all the 
night of my life on earth, and have taken nothing.” He will appear 
before God with hands empty of all merit, and empty he will be sent 
away. Therefore in all that you do, you should keep your eyes 
fixed on God, and try to do everything for His sake, and in accord- 
ance with His Will. 




















PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Holy Office. 

One hundred days indulgence granted for the following 
ejaculations, “Holy Mary preserve us from punishment of 
hell” ; “Holy Mary pray for us and for the souls in purga- 
tory.” For special prayers at the end of missions and re- 
treats 300 days. For the ejaculation, “Our Lady of per- 
petual help, pray for us,” 100 days. 

From the Congregation of the Consistory. 

It has been decided that in North American dioceses, 
Vicars General can be Consultors. Where, however, the 
number of Consultors is small it would be neither right nor 
fitting, and in this case the number should be increased 
or a new Vicar appointed. 

From the Congregation of Rites. 

Regular Orders must have their own proper Calendar. 
Nuns of the same Order must follow the same. Congre- 
gations approved by Rome and under the Superior Gen- 
eral, if they say the Office, must have their own Calendar. 
Congregations subject to the local Bishop must follow the 
Ordo of the diocese and add the feasts granted to them. 
Orders, Congregations and Institutes are to celebrate only 
the local offices of the Dedication and Titular of the Cathe- 
dral Church and the more solemn Feasts of the Patrons, 
and not the Offices granted to the diocese. In these cases 
the Regulars are to use the Office and Mass of the Seculars, 
unless they have an Office of their own peculiar to the 
Feast. No other local Feasts are to be observed by the 
Regular Clergy without permission of the Holy See. 





Bishops are not to allow non-liturgical titles for churches 
or statues, but are to substitute liturgical ones instead. The 
title Most Sacred and Eucharistic Heart of Jesus is con- 
sidered non-liturgical. 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
A DRUGGIST’S LIABILITY 


Felix, a prominent druggist in a suburban town, compounded a 
prescription for a business man of the town. Throvgh carelessness 
he used a powerful drug not called for by the doctor’s written 
orders, and as a consequence his customer was taken violently sick, 
and was unable to leave his bed for three weeks. Is the druggist 
bound to compensate the business man for the loss sustained through 
his carelessness ? 

Answer.—The consequence of an error made through careless- 
ness, must of necessity fall upon the shoulders of the one guilty 
of tiie carelessness. If this were not so, men could with impunity 
do considerable harm to their fellow-beings. So in the present case 
the druggist must feel that he owes to the business man a duty that 
fundamentally springs from the harm done by the mixing of drugs in 
a way marked by the lack, more or less, of a reasonable amount of 
care. There can be no doubt that the pharmacist should be mulcted 
for the benefit of the injured and sick business man. 

Theologians are fairly unanimous in the contention that no com- 
pensation, in justice, is due for the injury done to the health of the 
customer, that is, for the pain, weakness, physical weariness, etc. 
Their decision is that bodily damage can not (probably) be com- 
pensated for, by the bestowal or exchange of goods of another 
order. The reason for this is that commutative justice demands 
equality. Where this is impossible of attainment, then strict justice 
ceases its call for satisfaction. The claim is made that no equality 
exists between the life of man and money. Hence strict justice 
does not demand a monetary return for harm done to ones health, 
or bodily life. Of course this ignores the question of equity. 

The druggist, however, cannot be excused from repairing the 
injury done to the business interests of the sick man during the 
three weeks of sickness incidental to his mistake. Furthermore, the 
protracted illness has been a constant drain upon the money chest 
of the sick individual, and this, too, must be laid to the door of the 
careless pharmacist. Of course, extraordinary and unforeseen harm 
cannot be charged to the druggist. He is to be mulcted only in 
proportion to the degree of his guilt. Moreover, no charge can be 
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made by the druggist for the medicine necessary to aid the recovery 
of the sick man. For it would be manifestly unjust to make a man 
ill by one drug and then compel him to pay for the drugs needed 
to remove this illness. Hence the drugs are to be supplied gratis. 

The real difficulty to be overcome on this point is to do what 
justice calls for and still avoid injury.to reputation. The amount 
of carelessness in the case surely does not demand the sacrifice of 
one’s business reputation. Therefore the druggist must seek some 
method of conciliating the claims of justice to his customer with 
the preservation of his own good name. If this cannot be done, 
then the preservation of his reputation must take precedence over 
the lesser claims of pecuniary satisfaction for harm done. 

















